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See page 16 for details 


Laundry tubs of gleaming ENDURO Stain- 
less Steel brighten the laundry — are the 
pride and joy of housewives. 


*Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron resists 
rust — insures long life and low cost for 
ducts and piping. 


Roofing, flashing, eaves troughs, conductor 
pipes, etc., will last years longer when made 
of Toncan Iron. See Sweet's. 


@ “Cherchez la femme”— and win her approval of your plans through 


the generous use of Republic *ENDURO Stainless Steel. 

Suggest a bright, cheerful kitchen with a lustrous sink and drain, 
work and back boards of clean, sanitary, stainless ENDURO. It will not 
cost as much as you or she might think—and, even though it does mean 
a few dollars more than the cost of less durable, less attractive materials, 
it will be more than worth it to the home owner and to you in the 
increased satisfaction produced. 

ENDURO —the same perfected stainless steel that is being widely used 
throughout industry wherever sanitation, cleanliness, beauty and long 
life are desired —is available in a variety of products and shapes for 
building purposes. See Sweet’s for detailed information and write us for 


names of fabricators and manufacturers. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


When writing Republic Steel Corporation tor turther information, please address Department A. F. 
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VOLUME 

CONTRACTS JAN. 1936 DEC. 1936 JAN. 1937 
NS 5 5d 84 aw he Raed $ 37,439,500 $ 65,487,300 $ 78,423,700 
Non-residential st 90,479,800 72,956,000 95,968,900 
Public Works-Utilities 76,873,500 61,252,400 68,451,400 
SU ida pati Sh ace hab acaba ara 214,792,800 199,695,700 242,844,000 


Contracts are from 37 States east of the Rockies, F. W. Dodge statistics. 


Unusually mild weather plus considerable winter building caused January building 


indices to rise contra-seasonally above December levels. January contracts showed a 
20 per cent rise over the last month of 1936, residential building doubling the figure 
for January, 1936. The continued rise in non-residential work was completely in line 


with industrial activity. 





SUBSIDY. “Like Mark Hopkins’ col- 
lege, which consisted of Mark on one end 
of a log and you on the other, the housing 
program needs to be brought down to 
essential matters.” These words prefaced 
a shrewd and biting analysis of land 
speculation and housing first delivered 
before the 1935 National Public Housing 
Conference in Washington, and later is- 
sued by that body in a booklet under the 
title of “The Great American Delusion.”* 
Author of the booklet was Irving Brant, 
editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, and author of “Storm 
Over the Constitution,” a book which is 
supposed to have helped convince Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that a _ constitutional 
amendment was unnecessary to enlarge 
the powers of Congress. 

Last month Editor Brant uprose once 
more before the Housing Conference in 
Washington, and proceeded to make the 
housing news-of-the-month with the first 
public estimate of the total cost of a com- 
plete housing program for the U. S. A 
week later Senator Robert Wagner was 
to be greeted with shocked headlines 
when he hinted at a billion dollar subsidy 
for housing. Editor Brant blandly put 
the over-all cost at twenty billion dollars, 
a figure to give everybody pause. 

Basis of his estimate was that six million 
families today live in sub-standard hous- 
ing; that the Government would be obliged 
to grant an average subsidy of $4 per 
room per month, four rooms being the 
requirement of the average family; and 
that this subsidy should be capitalized at 
3 per cent. Granted that the result is at 
best a loose estimate, its basis seems con- 
servative enough. “I think,” Editor Brant 
remarked, “there is a tendency to ignore 
total figures in dealing with the costs of 
housing, just as there was a tendency to 
ignore total relief costs a few years ago.” 








*This same booklet has been used to good effect 
by the PWA to make landowners see eye to eye 
with the Federal Government when it goes 
about assembling land for its housing projects. 


FLOOD. In New York State last month 
the Income Tax Bureau ruled that losses 
resulting from floods are deductible from 
income taxes, so long as they are “not 
compensated by insurance or otherwise.” 
Thus had one State begun to take stock 
of the damages wrought by the greatest 
flood in the history of the country. Con- 
servative estimates placed the total dam- 
age at about $500,000,000, more than 
twice the damage estimated to be the 
result of the eastern floods of last year. 


Conservative though the 1937 estimate 
appeared to be, it was still a shot in the 
dark which might or might not approxi- 
mate such items as damage to top soil, 
levee repairs, insurance losses. For Build- 
ing it was a poor guide to future construc- 
tion because the need for new building is 
not to be measured by the extent of the 
flood but by its nature. A truer barometer 
to future business would be found in re- 
ports on the swiftness of the current, the 
amount of floating debris, the depth and 
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duration of flood stages. By all these 
criteria it was already patent last month 
that this year’s flood will demand greater 
rebuilding than the $200,000,000 flood of 
1936. Per dollar of estimated damage the 
rebuilding bill promised to be propor- 
tionately higher (see p. 238). Yet to be 
seen was how restraining an influence the 
tax on corporate surpluses might be; cer- 
tainly, if it has worked according to its 
intention, the resulting lack of quickly 
available working capital will prove a 
deterrent to industrial rebuilding. 


LABOR SHORTAGE. Out of a 
welter of conflicting rumors and facts, one 
aspect in the riddle of whether there is or 
will be a shortage of building trades labor 
(see page 242) stands solid and uncompro- 
mising: there must be immediate progress 
in apprenticeship training. 

In 1928-29, there were some 1,600,000 
skilled building mechanics at work in the 
U.S. To this number there were added a 
theoretical 11,000 by apprenticeship by 
1931, another 6,000 by 1935. And this in- 
significant total has dwindled further in the 
past year. From that 1,600,000 must be 
subtracted at least 35 per cent by the toll 
of Death and Depression. Despite some 
current unemployment in the building 
trades, Secretary E. M. Craig of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades Em- 
ployers was not unduly gloomy, in the eyes 
of some observers, when he predicted last 
month 1,100,000 jobs by fall, with only 
900,000 mechanics to fill them. 

There may be, as debunkers insisted 
again last month, no shortage in sight. 
But any body of men, with a constantly 
increasing amount of work to do, cannot 
be expected to do it if their number con- 
stantly decreases, is never replenished. 
And in that situation was building labor 
last month. 

Apprenticeship is bound, in time, to re- 
ward contractor, builder, material manu- 
facturer, and laborer alike. And as the 
far-sighted realize more acutely than ever, 
the seeds of apprenticeship do not bear 
fruit for three years. For that reason, the 
apparently picayune efforts at starting 4 
program of apprenticeship training which 
were in evidence last month are vastly im- 
portant, although trifling in scope. It might 
be merely a local program, whereby 4 
manufacturer is sending ten boys through 
Minneapolis’s Dunwoody Institute, or it 
might be national, like the recent plan for 
apprentices to the plumber’s cratt 48 
formulated by William F. Patterson’s Fed- 
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eral Committee on Apprenticeship Train- 
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ing. In any case, such movements were 
earning respect alike from the material 


manufacturer, who dreads more prefabri 
cation as the natural outcome of a labor 
shortage, and from the union man, who is 
beginning to realize that he will be able not 
only to get his high wages for three vears, 
but also to be helping train a generation 
for the work that is being done now by 
men of 50 and 55 


INTEREST. JVhe latest survey of in- 
terest rates on new moderately priced 
homes made by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards shows the prevail- 
ing rate for the country to be 6 per cent. 
variation from this figure 
North Central States 
(where 5 per cent Kast 
South Central States (which are equally 
and 5% per Also 
worthy of remark is the fact that the 6 


Sole regional 
occurs in the West 
leads) and the 


partial to 5 cent). 
per cent rate is more prevalent than it has 
been for some time, with fewer regions 
reporting extra high or low rates. 

This focus of the going rate for resi 
dential mortgages at 6 per cent assumes a 
new importance in view of the current agi 
The 


rates 


tation for its reduction. move for 


reduction in interest began about 
two years ago. Springing, as it always 
does, from legislators speaking for debtor 
constituents, it was taken up, as always, 
by the socially minded in and out of Con- 
gress as a means of extending home owner- 
ship to the lower income groups. And 
about two months ago it began to enjoy 
the open support of realtors and material 
men. Foremost spokesman for these new 
backers was Herbert U. Nelson, energetic, 
personable Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. Last month 
in his monthly syndicated column, “Na- 
tional Notes on Real Estate,” he examined 
the possibility of reduction, answered for 
himself and his readers the question: 
What will a reduction in 
really mean to the home buyer? 

To his assistance in this task came a 
study by Lowell J. Chawner of the De- 
partment of Commerce. A preview of an 


interest rates 


nar are 
VULLAAYQ 


4,000 


article appearing in the March issue of the 
“Annals” by Chawner revealed that: 

At 6% per interest, 
year amortization, approximately 


and a 20- 
8.000,- 


cent 


000 families could acquire homes. 

If you change the interest rate to 44 
per cent, keeping amortization at the 
same rate, you would step up the number 
of families to over 10,000,000. The same 
result would take place if you made the 
amortization period 30 years and kept 
the higher interest rate. 

If you lower the interest rate to 44% 
and extend the amortization 
period to 30 years, you make it possible 
for 13,000,000 families to acquire homes. 

Putting it another way, the Commerce 
Department calculation is that under the 
lower rate and slower amortiza- 


per cent, 


interest 





Fernand De Gueldre 


Secretary Nelson 


tion, a $3,500 house is comfortably pos- 
sible for families whose income annually is 
about $1,200. 

These calculations are based on a $3,500 
house toward which a family is spending 
one-fifth of its annual income, and there- 
fore include an estimate of the income 
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groups into which fall families in yop 
rural communities. Charted below the 


effect of the most conservative event ality 


advanced by Secretary 


Nelson. t} in 


which the amortization period stays at 


twenty years during each successiv: 


re 


duction in interest. At 7 per cent an annual 
payment of $240 will buy a $2,600 house: 
at 6 per cent a $2,800 house; at 4 per 
cent, a $3,200 house. Not mentioned by 


any of last month's advocates of the re. 
duced interest is the fact that Building 
still has an enormous potential market to 
tap at current prices and interest. 


EARNINGS. 


From roof to basement. 


the products which go to make up a house 
are making their manufacturers more and 


more money, according to the year’s end 


announcements of 
Notable is the end of deficits. 


corporate 


earnings 


The Johns-Manville Corp. picked last 
month to announce the issue of 100,000 
no-par common stock, to sell at $100 a 
share. From the $10,000,000 thus to be 
realized will come, according to J-M’s 
President Lewis H. Brown, an expansion 
program and additional working capital 


President Brown 


also 


loc ks 


for fourth 


quarter earnings in line with those of the 


first three 


(see below), commented that 


half the corporation’s volume comes from 
products which it did not manufacture ten 


years ago. 


EARNINGS 


Yr. ending Dec. 31. 

American Asphalt 
Roof 

American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary 

Bethlehem Steel 

Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet 

Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze 

Detroit Steel Products 

Devoe & Raynolds! 

Du Pont (E. I.) de 
Nemours 

Electromaster 

General Paint! 

Grand Rapids Var- 
nish 

Inland Steel 

Johns-Manville 

Kelvinator2 

Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 

Mueller Brass! 

National Steel 

Ohio Brass 

Otis Steel 

Parker Rustproof 

Republic Steel 

U.S. Steel 

Valspar! 

Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. 

Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube 

D—Net Loss 

1.—Yr. to Nov. 30 

2.—Yr. to Sept. 30 





1936 
$ 86,546 


7.379.204 
13,901,006 


1,672,447 


_ 


238,659 
874,529 
707,210 


89,884,449 
161,603 
484,802 


199,345 
12,888,647 
*3,566,894 
552,163 


— 


3,082,361 
261,505 
821,000 
12,541,842 
918,261 
1,995,000 
1,082,146 
9,586,922 
50,525,684 
183,390 


ae 


15,099,291 


10,564,501 


*—10 mos. ending Oct. 31 
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1935 
$ 140,461 


2.798.860 


4,291,253 


$16,260 


62,085,410 
61,992 
326,338 


128,174 
9,417,818 
2,151,570 
1.199.445 


1,793,339 
633,189 
404,738 

11,136,452 
348.992 
228, 664 
952,819 
4,455.7 
1,146,7 
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One ol the great banks ol doors 


which prov ide mstant exit 1 tl 
Kansas City Auditoriun Kan 

( ity Missouri Anchitects, Coonrey 
Vosxame i- Nevo Ass sted 


Architects Hon Par && Tames 





: Ait Kansas City. caitlin 
Quick Exit for Thousands with Don Duprin 


at People don't like to wait. 


So convention visitors and the other multitudes who throng 
the Kansas City, Missouri, Auditorium must have easy, sure, 
instantaneous exit. This has been abundantly provided by 
banks of exit doors, every door Von Duprin equipped. Quick 
exit is sure as death and taxes. l_ong lite and freedom trom 
upkeep expense are equally sure. Cost, in the long run, is 
insignificant. 

Once you know how sturdy, how reliable Von | Juprin 
devices are, you Il demand them at every exit door of every 
public building with which you are cone erned. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Latches are Listed as 
Standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 





I or of the Kansas City (Mo.) Auditorium 
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GIGANTIC JOB — High 
above the street level workmen 
ore applying the 6500 gallons of 
DUM DUM required by this 


massive hotel structure! 


Preparation and patching. 


t 
WHY DUM DUM?— Because of 
semi-plastic consistency, Dum Dum was 
named after Dum Dum bullets during the 
Boer War. 


DECORATIVE, TOO!_This amazing material 


not only protects and waterproofs but decorates as 


well. 


Edgewater Beach 


OHIO 


ae te a tT 


CORPORATION 
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EARLY USES—in 1907 Dum Dum, used 


to set glass in windows of early closed 
cars, was found to outlast the car. 


GAS 


An attractive buff color was selected for The 


CHIMNEYS — industrial 
chimneys must be kept in good 


condition to prevent deteriora- 
tion and resulting danger to 
life and property. Dum Dum 
Masonoc answers the purpose 
ideally by providing a flexible, 
heavy, self-healing coating. 


EARLY APPLICATION — In 1913, 
searching for a satisfactory weatherproof- 
ing material, The Blount Bldg., Pensacola, 
Fia., turned to Dum Dum, which is still in 
good condition today. 


WORLD’S LARGEST STUCCO BUILDING_o, 
posed North Shore of The Windy City, The Edgewoter Beoc! 
largest stucco structure in the world, finds the solution to o +: 


a 
Motel, 
oder - 


weatherproofing problem in DUM DUM MASONOC. 


naan 
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/ 
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NDUSTR 


eardstown, 


Yum Mason 


RESIDENCES—pum Dum Masonoc, white, protects and 
beautifies this modern home of George M. Peterson, Des Moines, 


la. . . . and hundreds of others! 





STAYS PLIABLE—a~ dense rub- 
ber-like film affords a perfect and 
permanent seal. The under surface 
remains soft and pliable indefinitely. 


NOT A PAINT Dum Den) 


~ 
BS Moder 
Midland, } 


yum Mason 


Pan-Americot 


Ships are glazed with Det 


|! 


“HEAL 


sonoc can be applic’ to ¢ selt heals” 
3/32 of an inch to 
thickness of a point coating 


br 
sagging or crackir aks is 


4 


~ tu 
: BEFORE_«a honeycomb of crecks, suck os tha, 
'g Mustrete the hotel building's urgent seed of 
’ iL i . | repeow 
; a 


~ Billa 
San) Si aie 
2a0) © Gi eigeee 
Sa8) ©' Gi eieeee 
gan: © me igigege 
gun S'm@e eieeee 


BINS AND ELEVATORS Grom eleve 
ters, storege bins ond other types of concrete 
structures withstend the rovege of weether 
ond seve moterilly on upkeep costs throwgh 
Dum Dum Mesonoc protection 


AFTER—~ 3 32 inch rubber-like coot of Dum 
Dum (15 to 20 times the thickness of point) 
bridges the unsightly cracks 

a 


aa 


NDUSTRIAL PLANTS —The Schultz-Baujan and Co., 


eordstown, Ill., illustrates one of the many uses of Dum 


yum Masonoc in industrial maintenance 


OM Sse ie ’ 
WATER WORKS —Recently “Dum-Dummed” wos 
The Cedar Rapids Water Works . . . on both exterior 
and interior walls (above grade) and on the coping of 
awn = — a the limestone trim. 
n concrete and stucco country clubs like The Midland Country 


n- America? M 
idland, Mich. ore beautified and protected against costly repairs with 


zed with Don 


err mae - = 


err it 


SEND FOR THIS FREE LITERATURE 
—It tells all about this amezing, self healing 
a non-breathing waterproofing moterie!. The serv 
ices of thoroughly experienced DUM DUM AP 
® PLIERS ore cvailable for o complete estimote on 
your job. Address your request to the Arco Co, 
; i) ek Cleveland and Los Angeles 
TIME TESTED—pum Dum hos with- DOUBLE CHECK — Above) Dum Dum ponel os = 
surface frac- stood 20 years of severe testing in sub- it looks todey—still soft —— 20-year 
outomatically tropical Florida’s torrential winds and ‘Rig so) ote . aan at an ad it 
man skin. rains, and 20% stronger sun. nee. 
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SHIBAM 


PARK AVENUE 


WALL STREET 


NV 


4 


DESERT SKYLINE 


(yEoLoGicaLy unique are the “Wadis” 
or dried-up river beds of Yemen and the 
Hadramaut, on the southern edge of the 
Arabian Desert, where underground cur- 
rents of fresh water transform an other- 
wise arid strip of land into a fertile agri- 
cultural region. Although only a nine days’ 
journey from the Arabian Sea, little was 
known of this area until the German ex- 
plorer, Hans Helfritz, made a series of 
expeditions into the “Wadis” country, 
brought back the first pictures of its 
strange cities, a description of the native 
civilization. The need for protection from 
roving tribes of Bedouin tribesmen has 
produced a skyscraper form of architec- 
ture. Centuries old, their cities have re- 
mained unchanged because they are off 
main trade routes, cut off by mountains 
and the desert from the outside world. 
Oldest of the cities is Shibam, capital of 
the Shibam Valley, a town consisting of 
hundreds of clay buildings, each ten to 
fourteen stories high, and having a popu- 
lation of more than 7,000. Sana, about 250 
miles west of Shibam, is younger and 
larger, boasts more elaborate architecture. 

In the mass, Shibam looks remarkably 
like The Bronx, or any other congested 
group of U.S. apartments. In detail, its 
architecture is similar to that of Northern 
Arabia, lacking only its characteristic dome 
and minaret. For added protection, the 
lower floors of Shibam’s buildings, prac- 
tically windowless, are used as stables and 
storage space, are connected by under- 


ground passages. Upper floors are used 
for dwellings, apartment style. Interiors 
are elaborately decorated, with figured 
patterns on the walls, arched doorways and 
windows, intricately carved screens, and 
elaborate hangings. Sleeping balconies are 
sometimes provided, with “in-a-door” beds 
which are drawn into the building during 
the daytime. Hoods projecting over the 
tops of the windows shut out the glare of 
the midday sun. 

Sun-baked brick, the principal building 
material in Shibam, is made by camels, 
donkeys and men trampling great piles of 
mud to which quantities of straw have 
been added. About 14 inches square, these 
brick are so soft that they dissolve readily 
in water, can be used only because it rarely 
rains. As a result of a recent cloudburst, 
several of the Shibam frameless sky- 
scrapers collapsed. Wooden troughs pro- 
jecting from the walls carry off bath water. 
The more elaborate buildings of Sana are 
trimmed in white lime plaster, in startling 
contrast to the dark brick walls. Windows 
are unglazed but are fitted with palm 
wood lattices of simple or elaborate pat- 
tern according to the type of building 

Upper picture shows a panoramic vieW 
of the entire town of Shibam, the moun- 
tains which surround it being visible in the 
background; middle picture a view of 4 
few of the more decorative buildings of 
Sana; bottom picture a detail of one of the 
narrow streets of Shibam. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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EN sets of doors in jet black with gold col- 
ored inlays were specified for one of the 
theaters in the Kansas City Municipal Audito- 
rium with striking and novel results. The doors 
are thoroughly substantial, easily cleaned and 
in keeping with surroundings in one of the larg- 
est and finest buildings of its kind in the world. 


The architects were Alonzo H. Gentry, Vos- 
kamp and Neville, and Holt, Price and Barnes. 


Formica is used not only for swinging doors, 
but also for revolving doors, making it possible 
to introduce therepositive and permanent color. 
Formica is also being applied to elevator doors. 


Let us give you all the facts. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4641 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


. ORMICA 


FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 
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MACHINE for building “machines for liv- 
Rough model of the device with which 
Willson hopes to wrap up the shell of his mobile 
house from plywood strips. 





WILLSON MOBILE HOUSE 


. CABINET 


. DRESSER 
STAIRWAY 
. LAVATORY 
. STEPS 


. DINING TABLE 


. & 9. DOUBLE BEDS 


Bernard Hoffman 


“The whole problem of shelter is wrapping up a great deal of space with the minimum amount of material.” 


MOBILE HOUSES 


Axxot ncep in New York last month 
were plans for the formation of a com- 
pany to engage in the production of 
“mobile housing.” Brain child of Research 
Engineer Corwin Willson, who has experi- 
mented with prefabricated houses and is 
moreover a hard headed, practical builder, 
the “mobile house” is a super-trailer, de- 
signed more for continuous use in one 
place, less for travel. Willson, who has 
questioned hundreds of fellow trailerites 
on their needs and desires, thinks the 
mobile house offers the only realistic pos- 
sibility of mass shelter at the present time, 
is not alarmed by the prospect. 

His mobile house is two stories high, 
sleeps as many as ten people, has plumb- 
ing, cooking and heating facilities ade- 
quate for a large family. It exhibits a 
unique system of construction,much lighter 
in weight than any hitherto developed, a 
necessary step since otherwise increased 
weight would render his enlarged trailer 
impracticable. 

In this construction, the shell of the 
mobile house is spun from narrow strips 
of plywood, made especially flexible by 
turning the grain of the wood on the bias 
rather than parallel and at right angles 
to the sides of the strips. Deformed strips 
of this material, coated with a special 
phenolic plastic which acts both as a 
finish and as an adhesive, are wound in a 
helix on a rotating expansible mandrel in 
such a way that the strips overlap about 
11% in. to form a joint. One such layer of 
plywood strips, about Yg in. in thickness, 
forms the inner skin of the outside wall. 
After this inner shell has been wound, 
longitudinal ribs are placed under the 
floor and lateral reenforcing ribs, follow- 
ing the joints in the inside skin are 
wrapped on. Next, an outer layer of ply- 
wood, applied in the same way as the 
inside skin, is wrapped on. Finally, a 
synthetic rubber and fabric hose, which is 
located in the mandrel exactly under the 
continuous joint in the shell, is inflated 
with high pressure steam, the expansion 
of the hose furnishing the heat and pres- 
sure necessary to cause the various layers 


THE 


of plastic coated plywood to bond to- 
gether. After the plastic is partially set, 
the completed tubular shell is removed 
from the mandrel and pressed into the 
shape required by the design. 

This Willson calls “cocoon” construe 
tion. Deriving its strength from its curvi- 
linear form, the resulting shell has side- 
walls less than an inch in thickness which 
weigh only a pound and a half per square 
foot of surface. Frameless, chassis-less and 
practically jointless, shells of this kind, he 
estimates, can be wound up and completed 
in a few hours at extremely low cost. Semi- 
spherical units, similarly wound up and 
then cut in half, will form the ends of this 
unusual structure, the window and door 
openings of which are to be cut out of the 
finished shell. 

Reproduced at the left is an isometric 
view of the proposed mobile house. Clearly 
shown is the arrangement of the second 
floor, a portion of which, located above the 
dining table, is dropped to allow full head- 
room for dressing. The balance of the upper 
floor has about a foot more headroom than 
that in an automobile, sufficient for sitting 
and sleeping. Willson is opposed to all 
kinds of folding or collapsible units, to any 
furniture which has to be “manipulated.” 
Such arrangements, he feels, besides being 
complicated and expensive, are a nuisance 
Folding sections in the actual trailer body 
he views as especially bad, because they 
are so hard to weatherproof. 


Several experimental units of this type 


_are expected to go into production imme- 


diately, work on actual shell construction 
and on the machinery for building the 
shell to proceed simultaneously. Early 
models, produced in small quantities, will 
sell for about $2,000. Eventually it is ex- 
pected that the price of a complete mobile 
louse may be bought as low as that of 4 
small car. 

A book by Willson, “Living on Wheels— 
Mass Shelter in the New Age,” wil! soon 
be published by Modernage Books, Inc. 
155 East 44th St., New York. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Mor: and more plastered walls and ceilings of beauty and permanence 
are being achieved by the use of Steelcrete Bar-X-Lath. This modern plaster base 
furnishes a diamond mesh for perfect plaster key, and its inherent rigidity is reinforced 
by twin welded bars spaced on 7-inch centers and running the long way of the sheet. For 
walls and partitions of any standard thickness, Bar-X-Lath is combined with Bar-Z-Studs 
or channels. There are many advantages to be derived from the use of Steelcrete 
products. May we send you fully informative literature? 









THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
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Courtesy, Lincoln Electric Co 


International News 


FLOATING CHAPELS— Unusual examples of naval architecture, these ships are com- 
pletely fitted out as places of worship. The one on the left is used on the Parana River in 
the Argentine, where it is necessary for the church to go to the parishioners, who are scat- 
tered through hundreds of square miles of delta country. That on the right is built on a 
barge in order to get the parishioners, who are sailors, to come to the church. It is shown 
tied up at Conflans Sainte-Hondrine, France. 


GROPIUS TO HARVARD 
A life-long rebellion against eclecticism in 
architecture has placed Herr Walter 
Gropius—along with such men as Mies 
van der Rohe, Le Corbusier, J. J. P. Oud, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright—at the very 
spearhead of the Modern movement. Son 
of a member of the Berlin Building Com- 
mission, he received his training in Berlin 
and Munich, built his first house in 1906. 
Since that day he has caused endless 
controversy with such projects as the in- 
dustrial section of the Werkbund Exposi- 
tion of Cologne (1914), the Dessau Em- 


ployment Office, the Lewin House in 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, his low-cost housing 


near Karlsruhe (1929). A self-exile from 
Nazi Germany since 1934, he has latterly 
been practicing in London. 

Last month Dean Joseph Hudnut of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Design, im- 
ported last summer from Columbia Uni- 
versity to put new life into that tradition- 
minding institution, made important news 
by offering a professorship to Intransigent 
Walter Gropius. Inevitably recalled by this 
bold move was the day in 1919 when Herr 
Gropius received another teaching appoint- 
ment, the directorship of the tradition- 
minding Grand Ducal Art School at 
Weimar. There his revolt against eclecti- 
cism, his deep interest in the social and 


BIGGEST AND HEAVIEST 

Recently installed in the center of the east 
forecourt at the entrance to the Inter- 
national Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, Lee Lawrie’s statue of 
Atlas, bearing an armillary sphere believed 
to be the largest ever cast, rises to a height 
of forty-five feet. Seven tons of bronze— 
a fifteen-foot figure topped by a twenty- 
one foot sphere—the statue was cast by 
the Roman Bronze Works, division of the 
General Bronze Corporation. Lee Lawrie 
also designed the glass screen and the 
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philosophic aspects of housing, attracted 
to him a group of young students, with 
whom he presently moved to Dessau to 


found the famed Bauhaus (Building 
House). From that day until he left in 


1928, Herr Gropius and his Bauhaus fol- 
lowers were the undisputed leaders of a 
movement in design and _ architecture 
which denied the theories of every other 
recognized school in the world. How the 
civilized sons of Harvard appraise this 
teaching record can be deduced from the 
fact that the professorship offered 53-year- 
old Herr Gropius is for life. 

An interesting contrast is afforded by 
the differing technical theories held by 
Walter Gropius and that other distin- 
guished European architect now lecturing 
at an American university, Sir Raymond 
Unwin, who was appointed last Fall to 
succeed the late Henry Wright as director 
of the Town Planning Studio at Columbia. 
Sir Raymond, who was recently awarded 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for his outstanding pio- 
neer work in the design of English garden 
cities, is an ardent believer in the spread- 
out, row cottage type of development. 
Gropius, with Le Corbusier, is among the 
foremost exponents of the skyscraper type 
of city planning. 


sculpture over the main entrance to the 
RCA Building in Rockefeller Center, as 
well as the pierced stone grille over the 
50th Street entrance to the International 
Building. His other works include the 
colossal pieces for the Nebraska State 
Capitol on which he worked for ten years; 
the tower and archway of the Harkness 
Quadrangle at Yale; and major sculptural 
pieces for the Cornell Law School and 5t- 
Thomas’ Church in New York City. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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ta VI SUBS RIBERS will receive in mid-March the first issue of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUMS MID-MONTIL NEWSUPPLEMEN| ee next page for details 











A FEATURE BURSTS ITS PAGES 


There has been nothing static about the recent publishing policies of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM. There could not be when in two years its circulation has come from seven to thirty- 
two thousand, its audience from one solely of architects to one which now includes more 
architects than ever before and in addition top-flight builders, bankers, real estate men, 
dealers, building owners and building managers. 


Paramount today is a universal interest in the products for building. For example, among 
FORUM editorial innovations none has proven more popular than the publishing of Con- 
struction Outlines giving detailed lists of products used in houses and other buildings 
THE FORUM presents. Once considered taboo by publishers of architectural and building 
magazines, the Outlines giving the names of the manufacturers of the products used are now 
standard practice. This has led THE FORUM more recently to a further experiment in the 
same direction . .. feature articles exploring one industry at a time. Again, reader response 
has been immediate ... again proof that NEWS of products, of materials and equipment is 
prime NEWS for THE FORUM'S 32,000 subscribers. 


To satisfy this reader demand, however, presents a problem. To add to the 100 page editorial 
content of THE FORUM is impractical. To eliminate other editorial features which are basic 
to its program is impossible. The solution indicates a further important editorial experiment, 
as the editors of THE FORUM note these significant facts: 


Industry is matching progress in building with progress in the products 
for building. 


pe 
a 


Traditional methods are being scrutinized as never before, new ideas 
explored with unprecedented interest. 


With the lessons of the depression still in the vivid past, new emphasis 
on quality, on low maintenance cost is replacing the old, vicious 
emphasis on first cost. 


Rising building costs demand constant contact with a rapidly shifting 
market. 


The 32,000 subscribers to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM are giving 
prime attention to its Products and Practice, its Construction Outlines 
and its News features, are demanding more and faster data than can 
be completely satisfied in a monthly. 


woh 


Sa 


These, and a dozen other... 





basic trends, point this question — 
Do the 32,000 Architectural Forum subscribers 


want ALL THE NEWS of building products? 
To find the answer— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM will publish two experimental but complete issues of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM’S 
MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT 





Other questions the experimental issues of 


THE FORUM’S MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT 


will seek to answer: 


Do the 32,000 subscribers to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 

... want the NEWS of building activity in their city, in other cities, in the entire U. S.? 

... want the NEWS of Costs, Finance, Labor, Legislation, Patents, Litigation? 

... want the NEWS of People, Building, Meetings, Competitions, Conventions, Exhibits? 
... want all the prime NEWS of Building in compact form, well written, adequately pictured? 





We trust you will share our interest in this latest FORUM innovation, watch it closely, give 
us your reaction. Reader reception of this new FORUM service must determine the fate of 
the MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT . . . it will be continued or abandoned following this 


brief, decisive trial. 
* * . 


If the 32,000 FORUM subscribers answer with an emphatic “YES,” and only if they say 
“YES” — the MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT will be continued as a permanent supple- 
ment to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM - PUBLISHED BY TIME INC - NEW YORK 











FORUM SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED 


to send us the names of people who are professionally or commercially engaged in some 
phase of building, to whom we will be pleased to send a complimentary copy of the first 
issue of the FORUM’S MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT. We must limit these compli- 
mentary copies, however, to the following classifications. Kindly give full information in 


filling out the complimentary list below. 


A. PROFESSIONAL C. FINANCE 

1. Architects 1. Bankers 

2. Engineers 2. Building & Loan Officials 

3. Draftsmen 

D. REAL ESTATE 
1. Real Estate Men Who Build or Mana 

B. CONSTRUCTION Sen a a wae or ge 

- Ge Contractors 2. Owners and Managers of Investment 

2. Builders Buildings 


E. DISTRIBUTION 
1. Building Material Dealers 
2. Building Equipment Dealers 


R. W. CHASTENEY., JR.. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 135 EAST 42nd ST.. NEW YORE CITY 


Kindly send a complimentary copy of the first issue of THE FORUM’S MID-MONTH NEWSUPPLEMENT 
to the following: 


Oe cicero ctl © MUM I acai la a a 
BI .sncnceusninssisinisicoipictaceailiiinid: MaMa alecdiieiiliaiaiiaaiai lias a catinscinesstinnnsseienasnidecingiiescaaiiatieteesiiee 
a J sia ca a 
i icuesiianeteaeniasiaaiay senitisiomiuiniannieidiniieedbaabiasisadddiaeinanasibbiaaneess ) abaddiisa de 
ee ee ee Ne Se a eee Meee Meee Seer! 8) REE RE ees 
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If you wish to send additional names we shall be pleased to have you do so. 








An ENGINEER 
LOOKS AT 


@ It has lately been apparent that there is an 
nnecessary amount of contusion and misap- 

prehension about air conditioning on the part 
f the general public 

In reality it is the scientific collaboration of 
several | ng established and progressive engi- 
neering protessions: heating — ventilating 

cooling — humidifying — dehumiditying and the auto- 
natic control ot each operation orcombinationot Operations. 

In the evolution of each of these industries, many valuable, 
but to the public unknown, mechanical appliances have been 
bi ane to a high degree ot pertection bythe individual com- 
panies, and which are now being used in combination to 
create a “custom-made” air conditioning job. 

Now almost all applications of air conditioning are neces- 
sarily custom-made for several reasons: First, there are as 
many technical problems as there are conditions in the 
building to be served due to its existing shape, size, and 
available equipment already installed. Second, the objective 
requirements of people or manufacturing processes make 
additional demands. 

In other words, true air conditioning deals with the 
directed use of the five professions, and the variables of 
appliances in a confusing number ot possible combinations. 

The choice of the most suitable combination, of course, 


rests with the local protessional consultant and the men whose 


responsibility it will be to make it work—the contractor. 

We are fortunate in this company to have behind us a ripe 
prot fessional experience both in the laboratory and in the 
field in the major individual engineering endeavors that, 
combined, make air conditioning. 


We were privileged to be the creators of a revolutionary 


RAM Ex acanx 





NOTE: The ahove statement of interest to architects, engineers 
and property owners is the first of a series of advertisements 





heat transter surface unit without which an air con- 
ditioning system is helpless. We are the largest man 
utacturers in the country of non-ferrous Convectors. 
considered to be the successor to the old tashioned 
radiator. Our work in industrial fields of cooling, 
humiditying, and drying with the attendant study ot 
airmovement and air cleaning has given us an envia 
ble birdseye view of the enginecring Pp oroble msoft applicanion 

Trane coils tor heating and cooling have been specified 
tor many years as the standard in those fields by the toremost 
engineering consultants and by other manutacturers in their 
finished products. 

Consequently, we have had the inestimable advantage of 
a constant interchange ot experiment and ¢ x perience that to 
day we count priceless. Nor has our selt education stopped 
While we have always conducted engineering schools in 
heating, cooling, drying, humidification, in the development 
ot the trained engineering personnel that man our sixty of 
more othces, this was sometime ago amplified by the addi 
tion to our staft of one of the foremost technical authorities 
in air conditioning, whose duty it is to reduce the seldom 
defined principles of air conditioning to a practical form 
that is available not only to our own staff but that of any air 
conditioning contractor or architect 

Air conditioning, now coming of age, has developed 
within itself a number of noteworthy, but little known spe- 
cialists, consulting engineers and engineering corporations, 
whose work entitles them to special recognition in their 
fields. To them and the growing number of responsible con 
tractors by whom we are represented, this company owes its 
more than satistactory growth and position of responsibility 


in the industry. 


now appearing in Time magazine. THE TRANE COMPANY © LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





© HEATING equipment, systems, traps and ¥%& COOLING and Direct Expansion Coils *% VENTILATING. Air-tempering for health 
es have earned a substantial place in are found in thousands of satisfactory instal- | and comfort has brought Trane special ven- 
ing any full or partial air conditioning _ lations, ranging the entire gamut of air con- _tilating equipment into contact with every 


lation. ditioning application. 
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BOOKS 






{ monograph on early Western Pennsylvania 





architecture . . . . Plaster techniques, German style... . French Renaissance Architecture . 

















































English parish churches and country houses. 





THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


a project of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. Text by Charles Morse Stotz, Chairman of the Survey 
Published by William Helburn, New York, for the Buhl Foundas. 
tion. Pittsburgh. 290 pp.. 416 photographs. 81 measured drawing: 
11 x 14. $15.00. 


Over four years ago the preparation of this remarkable mon 
graph was begun. It grew out of the activities of the Committe: 
for the Preservation of Historic Monuments of the Pittsburg! 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, whose report 
for 1931 urged that something be done about recording many 
of the fine buildings in the western part of the State. Funds 
required for the extensive survey were lacking, however, and 
permission was obtained from the Chapter to present a peti 
tion to the Buhl Foundation, which made a grant of 86.500 
later followed by another which assured the publication of this 
hook. The group formed to carry out the work adopted the 
title of Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey: its forma 
tion antedated that of the Historic American Buildings Survey 
by about eighteen months. 

Since there was no record of what old buildings the district’s 
22,000 square miles contained, a publicity program marked the 
first step in the work. Four-page announcements were dis- 
tributed to persons and organizations interested in such matters, 
and stories were printed in 250 newspapers describing the aims 
of the survey and urging that information on buildings con- 
structed before 1860 be sent in. Radio announcements were 
also broadcast. The results of the solicitation formed the basis 
of the work during the following years. Several thousand build- 
ings were examined, and 542 were recorded by photographs and 
records; of this number the best were selected for publication 
Measured drawings made by unemployed draftsmen form an 
important part of the book; their quality is unusual even fer a 
field where the standard has always been high. 





UNION CHURCH NEAR SCHELLSBURG, BUILT IN 1806 


The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
social and historic background, the early builders and their 
materials, and the development of the local styles. Following 
this text is an exhaustive presentation of the domestic, institu- 
tional, industrial, and commercial architecture of the region 
The house is represented by examples covering early log houses, 
the post-Colonial, and Greek Revival periods, and many of the 
stone structures are superlative specimens of their kind. To the 
Harmony Society, one of the most successful of the communal 
groups, an entire chapter is devoted. There are also illustrations 
of typical doorways, windows, tombstones, and various types 
of accessory buildings. A list of structures and a complete index 
are included and a bibliography has also been compiled. A map 
shows the locations of all the buildings presented. 


On pages 229-236 of this issue is a more complete presenta- 
tion of the contents of the monograph. Of particular interest }s 
the Meason house, an early mansion by an English builder who 
was brought to this country to design it. Additional studies 
of the always sturdy and occasionally eccentric buildings ©” 
structed by the Harmony Society will appear in later tissues 
of Tue Forum. 





THE JOHNSTON HOUSE — WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Controlled-Cost Air Conditioning takes 


the mystery out of summer cooling 


It's not mysterious—this business of air condition- 
ng. But it san important investment. And it’s not 
something your clients should rush into blindly. 

Frigidaire Controlled-Cost Air Conditioning takes 
the guesswork out of cooling costs and cooling per- 
formance. It saves trouble. It saves possible disap- 
pointment. And it simplifies the whole problem. . . 
presents it to you in sound, engineering terms. 

It gives you the facts that you and your clients 
want to know. . . before installation. 

For instance: while the first job of summer air 
conditioning is to coo/, no two jobs are exactly alike 
in their requirements. It may be a matter of the con- 
trol of humidity—or of removing smoke or food 
odors from the air. Whatever it 1s, Controlled-Cost 
Air Conditioning has the answer . . . and it has the 
answer before you specify the equipment. 

Read the six points of Controlled-Cost Air Condi- 
tioning on this page. Then let a Delco- Frigidaire 
man sit down with you and give you the whole 
money-saving, trouble-saving, Controlled-Cost story. 
Write to Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


What Controlled-Cost Air Conditioning 


Means to Architects 


IT ALLOWS YOU TO SPECIFY... 


1. A system that gives the desired atmospheric conditions— your client 


pays on/y for what he needs 


Equipment of exactly the right size and capacity for your client 
Z ? 


neither too small, which would mean unsatisfactory service: nor too 


large, which would be wasteful and costly 


3. A method of installation that suits any building — whether remodeled 
or new— owned or rented, therefore controlling the ulamate cost 


i. More cooling action with /ess current consumption. Hence a control 


over operating Costs. 


5. Dependable, proven equipment for low maintenance cost 


And gives you and your client a presentation of a// the facts, so that you 
will know and can therefore control the entire cost. 


How General Motors Pioneered 
Modern Air Conditioning 


Controlled-Cost Air Conditioning is 
the direct result of General Motors’ 
vast experience in electrical refrig- 
eration ...the basis of economical 
summer cooling. 

General Motors has built more 
electric refrigerators for homes 
and stores than anyone else. 
General Motors developed Freon, 


the cooling liquid that has revolu- 
tionized the refrigeration and air 
conditioning industries. General 
Motors developed the Finned 
Cooling Coil. Frigidaire Controlled- 
Cost Air Conditioning is a product 
of the same leadership in ideas 
and in engineering. It, too, is a 
product of General Motors! 


tRIGIDAIRE 


The Air Conditioning Division of General Motors 


HEATING. AND CONDITIONING OF AIR 
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About Air Conditioning 





LETTERS 


UNDER SHINGLES 


Forum 
. In discussing prefabricated houses on 
page 22 in the October issue the statement 


is made: “Roofs are sloping and these 


panels are shingled after erection.” 
Some time ago I started to build a roof 


with wood shingles laid on solid wood 


sheathing, for better heat insulation, but 
was told by my architect that wood shin 
gles should be ventilated on the underneath 
side to prevent rot. Of course, the shingles 
referred to in your article may not be 
wood shingles, but it aroused the question 
in my mind, 

Do you know of any tests along these 
lines, and could you tell me if it is neces- 
sary for wood shingles to be ventilated on 
the underneath side? 

Also, in the case of the paneled roof re- 
ferred to in this article, could the paneling, 
with proper joints, be made sufficient for 
the roof, without shingles ... ? 

BE. L. W. 


Shreveport, La. 

The shingles used on the prefabricated house 
mentioned were asphalt, not wood. Wood shin- 
gles are not entirely waterproof, but when placed 
on a slope of sufficient pitch act very well as a 
water shed. When you examine the under side 
of a shingle roof after a heavy rain many of the 
shingles are wet underneath. If they were to be 
placed directly over wood sheathing, they 
would not dry well and there would be a ten- 
dency to rot which makes it important to have 
ventilation for the inside of the shingles. They 
are usually laid on shingle lath. The paneled 
roof used on the prefabricated house probably 
could be used without shingles if. the joints were 
taken care of and the roof surface 
painted. If this did not prove satisfactory the 
roof could always be shingled afterward.—Eb. 


properly 


PALESTINE STONE 


Forum: 

I have noted with a bit of extra interest 
your article in the December number about 
building in Palestine. It has been my privi- 
lege to visit the country twice, and I 
almost had the privilege of building the 


new YMCA building in Jerusalem. 


It seemed to me that the present day 
work in that country has suffered not only 
from skimpy budgets and lack of skilled 
labor but fully as much from a lack of 
architects workman’s tools. 
In the region around Jerusalem they have 
wonderful kinds of stone, 
capable of almost any kind of texture and 
an infinite variety of expression. But in 
dealing with semiskilled labor the archi- 
tect must himself know how to get the 
desired effects. 


who know a 


several very 


On my visits there my fingers fairly 
itched to get hold of a nice design job, and 
then show the men how to do something 
better than the deadly dull finishes seen ou 
all major structures. Here in South China 
we have only a most refractory granite for 
building stone, hard to work. The Palestine 
stones are easy to work, and would take 
an infinite variety of fine finishes. 

Pact P. Wrant, ALLA. 

Union Architectural Service 
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FORECASTING 


Forum: 

The article and figures in regard to the 
Building Forecast for 1937, which I read 
in my January issue of THe Arcuirec- 
TURAL Forum, was unusually interesting. 

I imagine that the total figures presented 
by each type of construction, residential, 
commercial, ete., were built up from fig- 
ures for each one of the thirty-seven States 
represented. IT am writing to ask if you 
would have someone furnish me with the 
figures for the individual States in order 
that an idea may be obtained as to the 
possibilities in each State. 

This is the first oceasion I have had to 
write you so I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to say how much T have enjoyed your 
magazine since your remarkable issue last 
April. 

Francis M. BousHa.u 

Lawyers Title Insurance Corp. 

Richmond, Va. 

Tue ArcHuitectuRAL Forum Forecast was 
based on the total contract value of building 
in the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
was not built up from totals taken from indi- 
vidual States. For a clue to State-by-State con- 
tract values, let Reader Boushall apply to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. which compiles 
permits (not contracts) for the major cities of 
every State; or to the F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 
West 40th St., New York City, which supplies 
the same information regarding contracts. For 
prognostications on the effect of floods on Fore- 
casts, see p. 238.—Eb. 


MINIMUM HOUSE — 


Forum: 

... You miss the most necessary func- 
tion of a stimulating architectural maga- 
zine when you publish the Indianapolis 
Minimum House in your January issue. 
without critical comment . | am under- 
taking to supply the lacking criticism. 

The house proves that you can build 
shelter less satisfactory than the better 
trailers, and without mobility. for about 
the price vou pay for a trailer. It also 
proves that you can save money by leaving 
practically everything out. It also proves 


that you can build a slum right from the 
beginning, without waiting for the assis 
tance of time and deterioration. 

If the State Planning Board of Indiana 
had a hand in this house, it needs a drastie 
upward revision of its standards. Here are 
a few respects in which this house does not 
quite measure up to the better class slums: 
the family must wash in the living room, in 
cold water or from a kettle. Everybody 
must cross the living room to reach the 
shower and toilet. The bedrooms are so 
small that it is just barely possible to get 
in a bed, a wardrobe, and possibly one 
chair 

No furniture is shown. It would be inter- 
esting to see what the kitchen-living room 
11x16 would look like when 
there is placed in it a range, kitchen cabi- 
nets, refrigerator, dining-table and chairs, 
easy chairs and/or sofa, hat rack . . . 


measuring 


I note this house can be rented at $7 a 
month. Yes it without: land and 
planting, public utilities in the way of 
entrance path, sidewalks, streets, roads, 
kitchen cabinets, stove, 
refrigerator which the tenant must, there- 
fore, buy at his own expense. Also without 
electric light, wood floors or vestibule, any 


can, 


sewers, closets, 


storage space whatever. Leaving every- 
thing else aside, where is the coal for the 
stove stored? I don’t see any space for it in 
the living room and there is no bathtub. 
One final absurdity. On any even rea- 
sonably decent standard, how many people 
could occupy this house? In the present 
plan, two—one in each bedroom. The liv- 
ing room is too small for the use of three 
people. Where does the child study when 
there are visitors— (neither bedroom is big 
enough to sit in) ? On the other hand, if the 
rooms were larger the house could accom- 
modate four people. Thus the cost and 
rent per person would be less in a house 
whose size had been thought out better. 
I will grant this house is a shelter. So is 
a roadside cabin with communal toilets 
and showers. That is cheaper even than 
the Indianapolis arrangement. A tent is 
cheaper still. 
Undoubtedly, 
stressed-cover principle is a cheaper and 
more efficient construction method than 
those now current. Another tremendously 
significant point is speed of erection. But 


plywood used on_ the 


why in heaven’s name couple with these 
such absurd economies which are only a? 
parent economies, such absurdly low stand- 
ards that they are little if any better than 
slums, such absurdly small space that t 
(Continued on page 106) 
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THE MONTH .. » life for Harvard, Harvard for life (page 14) 
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PRODUCT OF THE MONTH . . . kilowatt hours for a penny apiece (page 197) 
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Industry builds 


" 

‘I o diagnose the prosperity of 1936 and 1937 in the 
most elementary way is to say that its origins are industrial rather than agricul 
tural; to note that while the Government is still paying the farmer his bounty, it 
is levying a surplus tax on the industrialist on the theory that he can afford it. The 
observation is worth making here because it serves to throw into its correct and 
impressive perspective the factory; for the factory is, of course, the mechanical 
heart of an industrial revival. One out of every four people gainfully employed in 
the U.S. works in a factory, and one out of four dollars in the national income is 
derived from manufacturing. 

While it could be deduced that the construction of new factories had in- 
creased with the current industrial revival, the dollar volume figures are never- 
theless startling. During 1936 industrial building in the U.S. amounted to 
$309,000,000. This represented an increase over 1935 of 79 per cent; and 1935 
industrial building in turn was 63 per cent greater than the total for 1934. The 
prospects for industrial building during the current year can most accurately be 
gleaned from the fact that new capital corporate issues for 1936 (whence will 
come most financing for 1937 factory construction) were more than three times 
as large as those for 1935. 

For the industrial architect, engineer, and builder on the one hand, and the 
realtor on the other, this year promises a huge return, promises almost without 
a quibble a building volume in excess of $400,000,000. This is more industrial 
building than there was in 1927 or 1928, is within striking distance of the all- 
time record of $547,000,000 made in 1929. But to deduce that 1937's industrial 
building will resemble 1929’s as closely in form as it may in volume is to ignore 
a sharp difference between the problems of 1929 and those of 1937. Back of 1929 
lor reference there stood the record-breaking performances of 1928 and 1927. 
Crudely speaking, a designer of factories had only to improve slightly on last 
vear’s model; he knew that the basic factors conditioning his design were little 

uged. The real estate salesman had no problem at all; he simply sold the ad- 
joining lot. Back of 1937, on the other hand, stands the depression, during which 
he basie factors—from land costs to technological methods—underwent pro- 
d changes while the factory skyline itself stayed still as a backdrop. The 
g majority of these economic changes and technological advances have yet 
eive commercial recognition, are still piled deep in the economist’s files and 
n the technician’s shelves. Clearly, 1937 is a year for reappraisal, for the 
ation of the basic elements of factory design and factory placement. The 
ime questions are: Where will the new industrial sites be? What kind of 
es will be built? 


subject in its entirety is obviously too big to be covered in these pages. 





PROPHECY 


Robert F. Martin, Director of Research, Ne 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
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Therefore, this hedge: the factory about which we shall talk will be a new 3 


one, of average ($160,000) size, engaged in the manufacture of an article re. jp. 
ing a fair amount of heavy mechanical equipment. Much that is said will a)» 


only to certain segments of the industry, none to all of it; and generaliz: 
will be made with due acknowledgment to their obvious exceptions. Our purpos¢ 
here is neither to design nor to locate a factory, but simply to review broadly 


the long-term factors which affect these two acts. 


THE SITE 


For the purposes of this article, the answer to the question of location can be 
found in the study of the following components of the industrial economy: 
1. Power costs 
2. Transportation costs 
3. Land 
4. Labor costs 
Broadly, the question involved is whether to pay high transportation charges 
on the finished product in order to avail yourself of cheap land and labor in the 
hills; or to pay high land and labor prices in order to be near your Main Street 
During the Depression, the theory of decentralization came in for a great deal 
of publicity and some research. The net of this research was small. It showed 
that the great bulk of industries is centered in 200 out of the 3,000 counties in 
the U.S. It showed that “decentralization” was a loose term which should 
properly be broken down into “slow diffusion” from urban to suburban or satel- 
lite towns, and “wide dispersion” from these areas to areas totally unrelated and 
usually geographically distant. It showed that diffusion has been going on since 
the last century at a more or less steady and miniscule rate, and that the move- 
ment was away from the principal cities toward their peripheries, their counties, 
and their satellite towns in descending order of popularity. It showed that 
dispersion was a more recent phenomenon, closely related to economic depres- 
sion and mainly confined to factories making boots, shoes, silk, rayon, men’s 
clothing, and knit goods. And it showed that the whole movement of decentrali- 
zation over the last 40 years had affected no more than 20 per cent of all factories. 
Thus it appears that, at least until recently, decentralization has been little 
more than a theory whose validity has usually been honored in the breaching 
of it, and whose chief use has been to fill the white space in sales pamphlets of 
the bigger engineering and construction firms. However, an examination of its 
four chief components—power, transportation, land, labor—reveals that the 
last five years have established a much more imperative demand for decentrali- 


zation, both diffusive and dispersive. 


POWER AND FUEL were long factors antagonistic to decentralization be- 
cause they were derived straight from the mine and the river beside which the 


factory must perforce stay. Since 1920, however, the supply of electricity—indus- 





trial energy in its most ubiquitous form—has increased two and a half times and 
its price has declined 35 per cent; and since 1932 the country’s consumption of 
electric power has increased 41 per cent while its national bill has gone up only 


13 per cent. Nowadays, so far as power is concerned, a factory can go where it |ikes. 


TRANSPORTATION costs lie at the very root of the question of decen'rali- 


zation. A cogent example in point is that of the Bethlehem Steel Company. Te 
send 100 Ibs. of sheet steel from their plant at Sparrow Point, Md., to the ‘«rge 
Detroit market by rail costs 38 cents. The route from Buffalo, N. Y., to De ‘rot 
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ered by boat, costs 18 cents. The new Bethlehem plant was located on the 
rts of Buffalo. 

the quest for industrial economy, the question of transportation costs bulks 
today than ever. The costs vary from industry to industry, running from 


t two up to as high as 25 per cent of the wholesale price. For reference, here 


me typical figures: 


Raw Transportation Factory Transportation 
Unit Materials to Factory Charges to Wholesale 
Cait ssc itintkcnsuks 18% 1.5% 18.5% 2 
Steel Girder ......... 50 7. 35 8 
Diesel Engine ......... 20 J 78 15 
To eM Goskce umenes 30 5. 65 10 


Obviously a reduction in freight rates will favor dispersion (but no diffusion), 
since it will serve to reduce the relative importance of transportation charges 
in the total cost of the manufactured article, and also make economically avail 
able for industrial sites whole new areas formerly too distant. In 1924 the average 
freight revenue per ton mile was 1.132 cents; by 1935 it had dropped to .998. 
These reductions have been largely due to the war of attrition which the I. C. C. 
has been waging on freight rates over the last decade. During 1935 and 1936 this 
body allowed an emergency charge of about 6 per cent to be added to the rates 
of most basic industry goods such as coal and iron. But this charge has been 
repealed as of 1937, and rates today stand lower than they have in many a year. 

One of the considerations which impelled the I. C. C. to remove this surcharge 
was to allow the railroads to compete with the serious threat of the truck—a 
brand new transportation baby which has so far made its way by undercutting 
the rail rates and by offering superior mobility of routes. How firmly trucks have 
established themselves in the field of the short haul—usually from factory to 
market—may be deduced from this sample comparison: the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road quotes a charge of $10.36 to ship a car from Linden, N. J., where is located 
General Motors’ newest plant, to Stamford, Conn. A trucking company will move 
that same car for $8 for anybody, will probably give General Motors a decidedly 
lower rate than that. But so far truck shipping is relatively unimportant; in 1935 


the total of trucking ton miles was only 7 per cent of the rail total. 


LAND values fell unequally during the depression, those at urban peripheries 
declining much more profoundly in relation to their prosperity levels than those 
nearer to the congested areas. For instance, in Manhattan the depression drop 
for industrial sites did not average over 10 per cent; in outlying metropolitan 
New Jersey the decline was about 40 per cent (from about $45,000 to $20,000 an 
acre); in rural Putnam County, it was about 90 per cent (from about $3,000 to 
*900 an acre). Such wide differentials—and these are fairly typical of any indus- 
trial center—cannot fail strongly to encourage diffusion at a greater than average 
lispersive as well as a diffusive force is the tax rate on industrial sites. An in- 
e in tax rates on land is occasioned quite simply by an increase in the costs of 
government. These increases are obviously larger in urban, industrial areas 
in rural areas, and it is this fact which makes the relation of taxation to 
tralization particularly pertinent today. For the costs of municipal govern- 
are high today, and will continue to be high. How direct an effect this has 
ity business is nowhere better seen than in the fact that at this very time 


organizations all over the U.S. are launching the most determined drive 
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—Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce 
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POST-WAR 


of their lives to assure to their respective communities some form of tax limitatioy 
on realty. For a horrible example of its effects they can and repeatedly have 
pointed to New York City, where the commercial and industrial exodus in flight 
from the tax burden has developed to the point where it has caused prolonged 
deliberations by the local government. 

That these high tax rates will undoubtedly continue can be demonstrated b: 
two facts. As of 1933, State and municipal long-term debts were 13 per cent 
above 1929, and the per capita debt stood 10 per cent higher. Since that day—the 
last in which records are available—these debts have increased rather than 
decreased in most of the larger cities. So long as they do not decrease, their con- 


sequent cost in high taxes represents a force for dispersion. 


L AB OR The elements of decentralization so far examined 





land, power, and 
transportation—have all revealed a permissive rather than a compulsive tendency 
toward decentralization. The element of labor, however, promises to constitute 
a strong compulsive force toward both the dispersion and the diffusion of indus- 
tries. Stated elliptically and baldly, this compulsion arises from the fact that 
organized labor is heading for shorter hours and higher pay. Since, in 1933, the 
wages of labor were already eating up 67 cents out of every dollar of industrial 
income, any substantial increase in the position of labor could not fail to jeopar- 
dize industrial economy and cause immediate readjustments. These readjust- 
ments will put at a premium economical factory sites. 

Over the last quarter century, labor itself has contributed much to the in- 
provement of industrial efficiency and profits. This was largely the result of a 
non-recurring impetus given to industry through the discovery of the “efficiency 
expert.” 

The first efforts at increasing labor’s efficiency consisted simply in training th 
men to use their tools more expertly; for it was found that even craftsmen had bad 
(i.e., wasteful) habits. Next step was to increase the incentive to better work. 
For this purpose a number of bonus systems were devised and put into fairly 
general operation. Efficiency methods, as applied not only to the worker but his 
tools, have resulted, according to the Brookings Institution’s Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress, in an estimated increase of 25 per cent in industrial produc: 
tivity since 1920. In the same period labor’s wages rose 14 per cent. 

The other side of the picture is that today about one-quarter of industry> 
wage earners are members of non-company unions, the number of strikes ha 
risen from 650 in 1930 to 2,014 in 1935, and the 30-hour week seems far from 
improbable. To cap it all, the NRA is once more standing in the wings of Capito! 
Hill. 

An example of the decentralizing effect of these rising labor costs is ‘ rently 
being unfolded in the textile industry. Between 1921 and 1929 the nu ber of 


textile firms in New Jersey decreased from 749 to 378. In the same per! those 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL IDIOM of factories since 1900 is broadly traced by a pseudo-Spanish exterior to excite the public, and so make his foctory do 


the two pictures opposite and the one above. The pre-War factory was a extra duty as an advertisement. More logical in its economy is the modern 
dreary shelter whose interior plan was designed mainly to support the roof. plant above. Its main shed is sufficiently anonymous in design to house a 
The Twenties brought a growing tendency to integrate the structure of number of processes, is thus prepared to change to a new kind of production 
the factory more closely with the processes it sheltered. A curious by-product at a minimum cost. Specialization is represented by the thirteen wings 
of this new economy is shown in the second picture. Its owner has contrived This plant stands in open country fifteen miles outside Chicago 


in Pennsylvania increased from 167 to 397, those in Rhode Island from 16 to 36, 
and those in North Carolina from none recorded to 29. The impetus behind this 
southward migration was the search for cheap labor and lower taxes. 

Now look at all the elements of decentralization together. The need for power THE GANTT SYSTEM 
no longer limits a plant’s location with any strictness. The gradual decrease in 
rail rates, together with the increased use of the truck, have made new areas | ; 
economically available for industrial use. The increase in municipal tax rates, to- 
gether with the depression decline in the price of semi-rural sites, make relocation 


more desirable. And the rise of labor as an integrated economic force is pushing 


TA cS  MRglsisinsinnretnstiisienasssesi-~-ssestienasi 


that can move further than ever away from the urban centers which are so 
susceptible to organization by labor. Note that these forces are all either the 
', or have been sharply intensified by, the depression; and that without 


u they favor decentralization either by diffusion or by dispersion. The 


on not only slowed down industry; it changed its course. THE EMERSON SYSTEM 


THE FACTORY 


~ 


he factory is, by definition, a strictly utilitarian structure, its design must 


ed by economy. Time was, before the War, when all a factory had to do 


oduce a maximum number of units to meet an expanding market. The 
































were producing more than we were consuming, and in the resulting com, 
the governing function of the factory changed almost overnight to produ 


a minimum cost per unit. The rise in land costs, labor costs, and taxes 


acd 


MAJOR en occa CONTRACTS War ‘ nlarged our productive Ca pat ity -with a few notable exceptions- : 
, I 


examined has latterly made this economy all the more imperative. But wis 

not all the industrialist can do today to achieve his savings in plant structure. Thy 

fact is that the technological advances of the last five vears have been so vrea} 
and the opportunities to install them commercially so small, that he cannot pos. 
sibly ignore the need for them. 

On the one hand these advances have been in the process of manufacture. The 
assembly processes at the turn of the century were largely haphazard, laid out as 
much to accommodate the structure as the flow of work. During the second and 
third decades the progressive industrialist abandoned the hodge-podge assembly 

process in favor of one operating more or less in a straight line. Currently, the 
assembly line is undergoing another great change in the name of efficiency: the 
| straight line is being abandoned in many plants in favor of a more circuitous one 
| which saves space and labor. 
| Concurrently, the increased mechanization of many industries has raised the 
| ante in their gamble in dies, tools, and other bulk installations. For example, the 
American Rolling Mill plant in Ashland, Ky., decided its worries were over when 
it fitted itself up with a complete set of dies geared to produce 68 in. turret top 
auto strips. Two years later the specifications were changed to 98 in. Plant 
alterations were required before the new dies could be installed. Sad tales such 


as this, taken in conjunction with the continued evolution of production systems, 


are placing a premium on the convertible type of plant. It must nowadays be 
geared to continued and fundamental changes in layout usage, rather than 
tailor-made to its original processes. 


If the factory as shelter for a mechanical function seems to be reverting to the 


! A tio open form of 1900, the factory as a building is most certainly not. Large glass 
| areas save on lighting, and in blocks on heating and maintenance. Air condi- 
tioning increases the efficiency of many a process and worker. Elevated wash- 
rooms regain precious floor space. Improved conveyors have simplified many a 
circulation problem. This parade of facts would be gratuitous save for the fact 
that it emphasizes the new economies which new techniques and materials can 
achieve. And economy, as we have seen, has become a competitive weapon that 
cannot be sharpened too keenly. At its best the Factory of 1937 becomes a low 
structure with an unobstructed interior, quickly convertible to new processes Or 
i A. Yana orine © O 4 the needs of a new owner. Its power comes from an electric company rather than 
a mine or river, and its location is as rural as its marketing problem permits. It 


makes use of new materials, new construction systems, new distribution methods. 


THE CADILLAC MOTOR COMPANY rear- Its first cost may be high but its maintenance cost must be low. It looks well 
ranged an assembly line in its Detroit plant ; 

in the manner shown below. Results were a because it looks its part. And it recognizes in its facilities an obligation to serve 
reduction in workers from 27 to 17, a space s 7 

salvage of 50 per cent. not only the machine but the man who runs it. 
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Qosis « up a pulp mill near the scene of 
logging operations simplifies the problems 
of transportation and facilitates the process- 
ing of the raw product. 

Conveniently located for both rail and 
ocean transportation, this mill is an ex- 
ceptionally interesting example of the fow- 
plan developed into a series of structures 
of outstanding architectural merit. As shown 
by the diagram on the opposite page, 
the plant is set up for straightline produc- 
tion. The buildings are functional, mak- 
ing no concessions to appearance by the 
application of extraneous “architectural” mo- 
tives. a fact which is responsible for the 
success—architecturally speaking—of the re- 
sult. Part of the group is of concrete, and 
part is of wood; in each case the material 
was selected for its suitability. 

The first unit, shown on this page, is a filter 
plant, lo ated about a mile from the rest of 
the mill. Elevated about 240 ft. above the 
mill, it provides a water head sufficient to 
agitate the water in the head house where 


chemicals are mixed with it. 





Sulphur is carried directly from the docks 
to the storage building on an elevated beat 
conveyor. As the material is needed it is 
drawn out of the bottom of the bins, and 
moved on another conveyor to the acid 
plant, where the so-called “cooking acid” 
is produced. This is stored in wooden tanks, 
and in two large spherical steel accumulators 
from which it is drawn off as needed. 

The chipping plant reduces wood blocks to 
chips which are transported by conveyor to 


a storage house adjacent. Both buildings are 


{ heavy Douglas fir construction. 
TORAGE Chips and acid meet at the digesters, six 
large el tanks which are enclosed in a 





concrete shell, illustrated on the following 








page. The chips are introduced at the top 
and th 





oking acid and steam enter at the 













































































botton re the ligneous material in the 
wood ‘issolved, leaving cellulose fibers. 
Supple iry operations involve the wash- 
ing, ng, and drying of the fibers which 
finally r the machine room where a 
1.000. chine dries them, and where 
Presse them into sheets which are 
stack¢ -lb. bales. Beyond the machine 
a ilp storage sheds from which 
/ lé PD 





shipped out by boat or rail. 
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PULP MILL, WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CoO. 





Be to the size of the steel digesters, which 
are 18 ft. in diameter and 52 ft. high. they 
were erected in the open and the concrete 


shell was later built around them with the 





> of slip forms. 
Associated Photographic Service use « f I = 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY 






A more than slightly curious contrast exists 





between the pulp mill and its adjoinimg 






office building, which would certainly 






be recognizable as part of the group were 


bac k- 






it not for the digester towers in thr 






ground. It is a perennial architecturs! pat 








: . ‘onal 
dox that industry recognizes the functions 
* . . . . » in: 
approach in its production building: »ut ™ 
° : jonal 
\ mediately reverts to sentimental tra (ition 
“~ 


. - a]. 
forms when it shelters its office per-om™ 






DIGESTER HOUSE Juleen Photos 
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AREHOUSE THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.. NEWARK. N. J. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
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The Sherwin-Williams warehouse is an ex- 
pansion of existing storage space. It fronts 
on the Passaic River, serves a spur of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and is also equipped 
for delivery by truck. The structure is of 
reenforced conerete, with a flat slab con- 
struction, and is designed to take a live load 
of 250 Ibs. per square foot on all floors. 
Manufactured goods arrive by conveyor at 
the fifth floor level, and are distributed to 
bins, also by conveyor, on the floors 
\s orders come in they are sent down 
first floor from the various bins and 


ire there assembled for shipment; the first 


fl used almost entirely for shipping. A 
ai showing the movement of goods 
th i the building by conveyor is on the 
oJ e page. The building was expensive 
te truct as bad soil conditions made 


the driving of concrete piles, 30 
in length. According to the Austin 
tructure of this kind could be 
d today for approximately $3 a 
neluding special foundation work 
1echanical trades. 
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FIFTH FLOOR 


THE AUSTIN CO., 








P. 8. LAncoln Photos 





WAREHOUSE, THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


THIRD FLOOR 


GROUND FLOOR 


FP. 8. Lincoln Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ae 


FOUNDATIONS 

Footings—concrete piles, 30 to 70 ft. long 
Foundations—reenforced concrete with mini- 
mum strength of 2,500 Ibs. 

STRUCTURE 

Reenforced concrete, flat slab type construc. 
tion. Floors designed to carry a live load of 
250 Ibs. per sq. ft. All concrete was vibrated 
during placing. Exterior walls—common 
brick with case stone trim. All walls are 12 
in. thick. Interior partitions—hollow tile and 
brick. 

ROOF 

Reenforced concrete slab covered with a 20 
year pitch and slag roof, Johns-Manville Co., 
Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—16 oz. copper. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—Fenestra steel, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—*\, in. rough hammered. 
STAIRS AND ELEVATORS 

Stairs—steel with two line pipe railing, chan- 
nel treads filled with concrete with anti-slip 
mixture. Elevators—electric freight, 5,000 
Ibs. capacity, platform 8 x 8 ft., speed 60 ft. 
per minute, A. B. See Elevator Co., Inc. 
FLOORS 

Concrete throughout, with 30 to 40 Ibs. of 
metal floor hardener per 100 sq. ft. in mix- 
ture. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Asphalt tile in office—Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Co. 

METAL DOORS 

Elevator doors—Peelle type, The Peelle Co. 
Other interior doors—Kalamein. Main en- 
trance door—metal; remainder of exterior 
doors—overhead type. 

PAINTING 

Walls and ceilings in office—2 coats mill 
white paint. Sash and metal work—2 coats 
graphite paint as manufactured by the owner. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

All wires are run in conduits embedded in 
the floor slab. Switches in panel boxes of the 
dead front safety type. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manu 
turing Co. Wash fountains and show 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 

HEATING 

Low pressure vacuum pipe system, 
furnished from existing plant. Radia‘ 
installed only in toilet rooms, unit > 
thermostatically controlled being used 
where, Modine Mfg. Co. Valves—Sar 

Inc., and Ohio Injector Co. 

CONVEYOR SYSTEM 

Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 
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WAREHOUSE BOTTLING PLANT, P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


J. SANFORD SHANLEY,. ARCHITECT 








WAREHOUSE, P. BALLANTINE & SONS 


SCALE IN FEET = 
0 15 30 45 60 75 
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The essential problem in this building was 
one of circulation. The actual bottling is 
done in an adjacent plant, from which the 
beer is delivered in cases and cartons by 
means of an elevated conveyor, and stored 
for loading on one of the three distributing 
platforms. Three separate platforms afford 
loading facilities for freight cars, large 
trailer trucks for long distance hauling, and 
light trucks for local deliveries. The con- 
veyors within the building were carefully 
worked out in conjunction with the owner 
and the manufacturers. The cases enter at 
the top of the building, are sent down on 
spiral conveyors to the loading level where 
deflectors route them to any of the three 
loading platforms. The space under the 
building is used as a garage for the com- 
pany’s lighter cars. In addition to storage 
facilities there is office space for the manager 
of the shipping department, a small clerical 


foree. and a paymaster. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Turne onstruction Co. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Foot and walis—reenforced concrete. 
Wat ofing—integral, Anti-Hydro Water- 
Proof +0. 
STR RE 
Ext valls—common brick. Interior par- 
titi rra cotta, National Terra Cotta 
Cc jlazed brick, National Fireproofing 
Cor imns—steel with reenforced con- 
cre construction. 
ROO! 
ao Steel frame, wood planks and 
0 ack Diamond roofing, with flash- 
ys me material, The Barrett Co. 

Mi , 

CH 3 7 


4. 





—: 
ee, . 


GARAGE ENTRANCE 





STORAGE 


SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—l16 oz. copper. Sash— 
commercial grade, steel factory, Detroit 
Steel Products Co. In the large openings on 
Christie St. the frames are fitted with 
porcelain enamel metal louvers. All skylight 
glass—™% in. thick. All window glass—double 
strength, quality 6B, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

STAIRS 

Steel throughout. 

FLOORS 

Office space—mastic floors. Toilets and wash- 
rooms—terrazzo. 

WALL COVERINGS 

Acoustical plaster in office, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
DOORS 

Steel, Atlanta Steel Co. Garage doors—fold- 





SPIRAL CONVEYOR 


SANFORD SHANLEY, ARCHITECT 


meee nn 





Charice F. Kaetl 


Rath A. Bdge Photos 


ing and sliding, Richmond Fireproof Door Co. 


HARDWARE 

All hardware, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING 

All paints—E. |. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 


| 
HEATING 


Unit heater—Buckeye and blower type, in 
stalled by 8B. F. Sturtevant Co. Exhaust fans 
—B. F. Sturtevant Co. Valves and traps 
IMinois Engineering Co. Regulator—Minne- 
apolis- Honeywell Regulator Co. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
The Alvey-Ferguson Co., Inc. ; 
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GENERAL ICE CREAM CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


MELVIN L. KING AND HARRY A, KING 


ARCHIT?! CTs 


The building is of concrete frame construction with exterior walls of 
brick and cast stone backed up by Haydite masonry units. It has two 
floors and a mezzanine and an excavated space about 4 ft. deep below 
the first floor. Heating is accomplished by means of forced air, this 
method being used primarily to eliminate the excessive moisture from 
the plant equipment and water used for cleaning. In the manufacturing 
area there are vapor-proof, flush type lighting fixtures which provide an 
intensity of 25 foot-candles at working height. 

The plan below shows the routing of operations through the manufactur. 
ing room. There is an observation gallery on the mezzanine from which 
visitors can watch the entire process of manufacture. On this level are 
located women’s rest and locker rooms, an employes’ meeting room, and 
a first aid room. The plant also includes an auditorium, for use by 
women’s clubs and other groups. There is also a kitchen which is available 


for use in connection with the auditorium. 
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PRECISION SPRING CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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These two small plants, for the Precision Spring Corp. and the Partool Machine Co 
both in Detroit, are indicative of a trend in factory design which holds out much en 
couragement for the future. The buildings make effective use of simple materials and 
stock factory sash, and house office and manufacturing space in a consistent: manner 
The plant above covers 46,000 sq. ft.. the factory area being enclosed by side walls of 
continuous steel sash. with additional lighting furnished by long monitors. The building 
illustrated below shows in an interesting manner how a facade of a certain monu 
mentality can be developed by merely terminating the form of the building itvell. Such 
examples as these are proof enough that the usual inconsistency between the factory 


proper and its offices can be resolved in an effective and suitable manner 





PARTOOL MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE FOR OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, GAS CITY. [I ), 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
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Here is glass block used as it should be used. Note in the 
photograph at the top of the page that the block is used 
flush with the brick, creating the effect of a solid wall. This 
is a correct expression of the material, as it does form a wal! 
and it is laid in that manner. The building is a factory and 
warehouse for corrugated containers, operated by the Ow 
Illinois company for its own use. The working of the p! 
is simple, involving only the receiving and storage of | 
rolls of paper and the making and storing of the finished « 
tainers. The partitions in the office space are also made 


of the company’s glass block and serve as an additi: 





demonstration of its possibilities. 
Photos, Chicago Arch. Photo Co. 
i 
| 
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B. ALTMAN & CO., NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT STORES. Of approximately 20,000 retail 
shoe outlets in the U. S., 1,300 are located in department 
and clothing stores. While the percentage of the total is 
not very large, the dollar volume is; in 1929 it amounted 
to about one-third ofall shoe sales made. One reason for 
he growth of the shoe department as opposed to the 
retail store is the tendency of customers, particularly 
vomen, to buy shoes as part of an ensemble. The most 
atural way to do this, obviously, is to buy clothes, acces- 
ories, and shoes in the same store. 


INDEPENDENT STORES. The independent store, as in other 
elds of retail activity, has had increasing competition 
om the department store on the one hand and the 
ains on the other. Observations seem to indicate that 
e independent store is most successful where a clientele 

ving medium- and high-priced shoes has been built 
. It is also found advisable to locate the store on a 
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DE LE D BL IL DING Ss 


NO. 2. SHOE STORES 


street where the surrounding shops specialize in clothing, 
millinery, and accessories in the same price range. There 
is also a tendency to add hosiery, bags, gloves, jewelry 
and similar articles; this is an adoption of the department 


store’s merchandising technique. 


CHAIN STORES, Planning for a chain or independent store 
encounters similar problems; both customarily rent long 
stores of narrow frontage, and both cater to a chentele 
that varies from the lowest to the highest price ranges 
It is in selling cheap merchandise that the chains have 
been most successful, and it is in this price class that the 
greatest advance has been made in exterior display tech 
niques. Higher class shops, whether chain or independent 
generally avoid too blatant a display of goods, and de 
pend more on a group of regular customers. The chains 
are also showing a tendency to introduce new lines of 


merchandise in addition to shoes. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO., NEW YORK CITY 


H. T. WILLIAMS, DESIGNER 


WOMENS 


The most noticeable characteristic of the shoe shop in a department store 
is the comparatively large amount of space available. The example shown 
here represents an extreme instance, and could only be used where relatively 
few sales added up to a large dollar volume. Many department stores 
have several different locations for shoes in different price ranges, with 
the cramped bargain basement occupying no more floor area than a chain 
store selling similar merchandise. In all cases there is a definite relation 
between the total amounts of sales and the number of square feet set off 
for these sales. Where a high grade of shoe is sold, as here, it is sound 
policy to separate customers, conceal the shelves, and to stress comfort and 
personal attention to the customer’s wants. An ingenious use of the columns 
is made to provide a center for the four separate divans, and small groups 
of shoes on sale are displayed. An entirely carpeted floor further emphasizes 
the note of luxury created by the informal placing of furniture, and the 
whole represents a design soundly conceived in terms of the merchandising FLOOR PLAN 


of a special type of article. 
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BLRDINE’S, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


ELEANOR LE MAIRE, DESIGNER 


An itmosphere of luxury has been created in a different 
manner from the Altman store. The department occupies less 
space, and the designer avoided the use of large. heavy pieces 
of furniture which would have made the room appear too 
crowded, The simplest of means were used to produce the 
desired effect, and a degree of privacy has been obtained by the 
use of a curved partition which separates the men’s and women’s 
departments. Colors are light green, blue, white, and lemon 


yellow. Lighting is indirect. 
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SHOES.. ss INDEPENDENT STORES 


HAROLD'S, WESTWOOD VILLAGE, 
CALIFORNIA 


ALLEN G. SIPLE, ARCHITECT 


Pikes. as in the preceding examples, painted walls, 
simple furniture, and carpeting are the sole means 
employed to produce an interior suitable for the 
selling of high-grade merchandise. The walls are 
medium and light green, the carpet is dark green, 
and the furniture is brown, green. and beige. Note 


that all shelves for shoe boxes are concealed. 
Mott Studio Photos 
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PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 2. 
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Note 

Seating is perhaps the most important single element in the planning of a 

shoe store. The typical plan for long and narrow shops involves the placing 

of long rows back to back or facing each other. Another arrangement fre- 

quently seen is that of short rows, parallel to the front of the shop. At 

present, even in shops selling inexpensive shoes, the trend is to emphasize 
# informality and privacy; for expensive shops the informal plan is almost 
ee mandatory. Chairs vary with the type of business done. Where volume 
aii. is large they should be comfortable, but not soft, as too well upholstered 
me a chair does not make for speed in sales. In high-class stores divans and 


large armehairs are suitable. Wall benches are good where the stock is 
concealed, as their use leaves more floor space and creates a desirable at- 
mosphere of comfort. Illustrations 3, 4, and 5 show variants of the wall 
bench; 5 uses a lighted wall display to furnish additional local illumination, 


and the interruption of the wall bench by built-in tables, as in 3, is an ex- 


cellent way of giving privacy and providing space for ash trays and parcels. 
The old-fashioned circular pillar bench has been replaced by a greatly 
improved seating arrangement, as shown by 2, and it also incorporates a 
d y shelf and built-in mirrors; 1 illustrates a diagonal seating arrange- 
ment which concentrates the customers’ attention on wall displays instead 


of nother row of chairs. 


I schild, Kohn & Co. Department Store, Baltimore, Md., designed by 
™ 3, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, Archts. 2, B. Altman & Co. Department 
- esigned by H. T. Williams, see also pages 185, 186, 193. 3, French 
S New York, designed by M. Breslow, Pearl & Boriss Co., Inc., Archts. 
4. 3uffum Store, Long Beach, Calif. 5, Oppenheim Collins & Co. Store, 


Kk, designed by DeYoung, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, Archts. . 
Photos, Robert E. Coates, Woreinocr, Ward- Weir, Boot and Shoe Kecorder 
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Jack Crawford 


FRANK BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
LOUIS H. FRIEDLAND, ARCHITECT 
This store sells shoes in the higher price range, and occupies several floors 


in a mid-ttown New York building. The illustrations show the debutante 


shop, which follows much the same pattern as the preceding examples. It 


can be seen that shops in this category almost invariably have an informal D; 
placing of furniture, that the furniture consists of varied rather than ten 
standard pieces, and that the stock is kept out of sight. An alcove with a box 


glass block wall provides excellent display space. win 
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Display cases are becoming more important in shoe store design as shelving 
tends to be concealed in stock rooms. There are four basic types: (1) wall 
boxes, (2) projected wall displays, (3) counters, (4) the rear of the show 
window. The glass counter was formerly the only type of display unit used; 
its disadvantages are that it is too easily obscured by customers and its 
contents are too far below the eye level. This is particularly true where 
shoes and bags and other small items are concerned. Counters at present 
tend to confine the display to the top section only. In general, where small 
articles are concerned, the display case, whatever its type, should be small, 
well lighted, and near the eye level. Seating should also be arranged so 
that displays are visible from the chairs. No. 2 illustrates an excellent use of 
space in the rear of the show window; it serves as a reminder to customers 
leaving the shop, and adds interest to the doorway. Wall display combined 


with cases for stock is a logical arrangement; 1 shows a good example. The 


Projected wall display, as in 3, can be very effective, and is generally built 
asa s of steps. No. 1 shows a typical wall box, and 4 is a similar kind of 
dis} ombined with a built-in cabinet. Examples of the new types of 


coul ire shown in illustration 5. 


{, 2. ’s Shoe Store, Fifth Ave., New York, designed by Morris Lapidus, 

z Ross-Frankel, Inc., see also page 193. 3, John Wanamaker Depart- 
— e, New York, designed by Bureau of Design & Engineering, John 
— Chief Engineer, see also page 193. 4, Mandel Shoe Store, Los 
Steen signed by Burke & Kober, Archts., see also page 194. §, Wetherby- 

Ay e Store, Los Angeles, Calif., designed by Burke & Kober, Archts., 
a ges 192, 195. §, Counter detail by S. Lawrence Klein & Asso- 
Clate nts. 
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The better class chain store does not differ materially from independent shops or department LOS ANGELES, ' ALIF. 
stores which sell in the same price range. In this example colors have been subdued, with brown BURKE & KOBI & ; W 
and warm gray carpets on the various levels setting the key. Equipment and furniture have ARCH ECTS ~ 
been specially designed, and placing of the displays shows careful study. Most of the displays Cit 


are at eye level, with special lighting for emphasis. 
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Shelving is either open or concealed in a separate stockroom. In the inex- 
pensive chain store, where a long, narrow space is rented. there is generally 
no alternative but that of lining the walls with shoe boxes. This is also 
considered desirable for such stores because it gives the impression of a 


well-stocked establishment, and because it permits the making of sales in the 


shortest possible time. The trend. however. is toward the creation of more 


pleasing interiors with concealed shelving. Present practice is to make shelves 
one box high, with horizontal sections six boxes wide. Balconies and high 
shelves are being discarded; while this increases the amount of wall space 
required it adds considerably to the efficiency of the shop, and the furred 


space above may be used for air conditioning ducts. The accompanying ex- 
amples, with one exception, show shelves in the fitting room. No. 1 is an ar- 
rangement of shelves outside the fitting room which can be seen by the cus- 
tomer. Where the stock is exposed. an attempt is made to develop it as an 
attr 


ve addition to the room. The Wanamaker shop in New York, for ex- 


amy has bright red boxes which in themselves constitute a strong deco- 


rati ‘te. Where light-colored boxes are used, as in 5, the shelves and up- 


righ y be made dark, producing a pattern by contrast. 


I, § ‘an & Co. Department Store, designed by H. T. Williams, see also 
186, 189. 2, Regal’s Shoe Store, Fifth Avenue, New York, designed 
Lapidus, Archt. for Ross-Frankel, Inc., see also page 191. 3, John 
* Department Store, New York, designed by Bureau of Design & 

‘9, John W. Ziegler, Chief Engineer, see also page 191. 4, Pessemier 
‘coma, Wash., see also page 195. §, Robinson Shoe Co., Kansas 
cesigned by James Francis Terney, Archt. 6. Typical shelving for 
ght, S. Lawrence Klein & Associates, Archts. 
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HOLLAND PHYSICAL CULTURE CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


S. LAWRENCE KLEIN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


* 





—_— 
FLOOR PLAN 
A long, very narrow store presented a difficult problem in arrangement, and was er 
solved in a more interesting manner on the plan than as shown above. The store sells ss 
v oO 
shoes at only one price—$6.50. Exposed shelves provided the only solution in the re- = 


stricted space. Cost of structural changes, furniture, and equipment: $7,000, Illustrated 
below is the third floor of a large retail establishment whose shoes range in price from 
$4 to $11. Moderate-price shoes are sold on the street level, and low-price shoes occupy 
the second floor. Each floor has its own accessories and hosiery departments. The 


remodeling of the three floors was carried out as inexpensively as possible and was 


done for a total cost of $9,500. 
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MANDEL’S, LOS ANGELES. CALIF. BURKE & KOBER, STORE DESIGNERS Pesse 
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The saw-tooth shoe store front of a few years back and excessive plate glass 
ireas are both being discarded in the design of new shops. Shoes are small 
objects and require little space for their display. The bulkhead is set at 
: minimum of two feet and in many cases, as for instance 3, much higher. 
Exteriors vary precisely as interiors, depending upon the price class of the 
merchandise; cheap shoes are now generally shown in large displays, while 
the more expensive shops depend on much smaller window space. Morris 
Lapidus. New York architect, who has had extensive experience in this work. 
designs the display grouping and then makes the window conform in shape. 
i procedure which often results in very effective and unusual show windows. 
lt will be noted that the old style valance disappeared, the window being 
cut down to the height where the valance stopped. The depth of the windows 
varies with their size, often becoming small, shallow display boxes. Ornament 


has disappeared from the backgrounds. simple panels of veneered wood being 


the most common device used. The problem of exterior design has been com- 
plicated by the number of new materials available. but in general the trend 
's toward simplicity, with emphasis on the windows and a well-designed 


‘ign. | ling intensities should be high, as small articles are displayed: 


0 foot-candles per lineal foot of plate glass is a good working 


ver 
I, F Shoes, New York, designed by Horace Ginsbern, Archt. 2, 
E et Sayser Shoe Store, Los Angeles, Calif., see also pages 191, 192, 
Burke & Kober, Archts. 3, 4, Thom McAn Stores, New York, 
ac fter increasing window space for more display, designed by 
: mythe, Archt. §, Harold’s Shoe Store, Westwood Village, Los 
“Angele f., see also page 188, designed by Allen G. Siple, Archt. §, John 
a tore, New York, designed by Richard H. Smythe, Archt. 1, 


tery, Tacoma, Washington, see also page 193. 


PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 2. 








PLANNING TECHNIQUES NO. 2. 
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| 1-4 are by Ross-Frankel, Inc., Morris Lapi- 
dus associate. In each case the window has been de- 
signed so that attention is focused on a comparativel) 
small display. The windows are shallow, being rarely 
over 4 ft. from window to back. Example 5 is by Allen 
G. Siple and is illustrated on page 188. It shows « com 
paratively large pavement space, and provides for three 


separate display units. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 





4. 5. 


| & 2. Diehl Generator and Winton Diesel unit in Singer Building, New York, N. Y. 3. Diesels, | Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company. 4 & 5. Superior Diesels and Burke Generators, arranged with Philco Batteries for automatic operation, apartment house, 57 West 75th 


——> 
PRIVATE ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
ry. 
| he number of power plants operated for private use TYPES. In private plants the two main sources of power 
is Increasing in spite of reductions in public utility rates for operation of the dynamos which produce the electri 
on electric current. In some cases private plants are current are steam engines and Diesel engines. Steam 
nstalled because of the absence of available public engines, long used for this purpose, are usually econom 
itility power, in some cases as emergency units to be ical only where comparatively large amounts of current 
sed in case of failure of the public utility supply. More are consumed, because of their need for high pressure 
‘ten they are constructed because modern plants are boilers and the consequent auxiliaries and attendance 
ving that they can in many cases produce electricity Diesels, on the other hand, operate economically in sizes 
per than it can be purchased, so much cheaper, in as low as 5h. p. and in single units as large as 3,000 h. p 
(, that the plants can be paid for out of savings in a and require comparatively little attention. In regions 
paratively few years. Many plants produce current where low-priced natural gas is available, internal com 
\'> cents, 1 cent or even less per kilowatt hour. bustion gas engines, similar to the Diesels, but using 
lay, private plants are to be found in apartment natural gas instead of o'l as fuel, are often used 
es, hotels, office buildings, hospitals, department 
s, and industrial buildings of all kinds. Small plants 
Lapi- sed in restaurants equipped with cooling systems, HEAT AS A BY-PRODUCT. The deciding factor in the sele« 
n de- mming pools, skating rinks, and gas stations; they tion of the steam engine or the internal combustion 
tivels ve used for taxpayers and large electric signs. The Diesel as the prime mover may be the use which can be 
rarely ised use of electricity, particularly for power pur- made of their by-product, heat. The steam engine ts 
Allen such as food refrigeration and air cooling, is broad- usually selected where large amounts of heat are re 
ried the field of economic use for the private plant. quired. 
1reé 
lo Consulting Engineers A. L. Jaros, E. J. Kates, P. R. Moses acknowledgment for aid in preparing this data. Ed 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Combination steam and Diesel plant, Ingersoll-Rand 
Diesel and Ames reciprocating engine driving Crocker- 
Wheeler generators in the Ice Club, New York, N. Y. 


Diesel Pro 
ver plant, Buda Diesels with 


Completely automa‘ 
Ideal Generators ua ilco Batteries provide power 
for air conditioning Ye Eat Shoppe, New York, N. Y., 24 


hours a day. 


















Diesel Progré 
Plan showing arrangement of equipment and detail of 


battery room in the above plant. A. Diesels, B. Generators, 
C. Balancer Set, D. Switchboard and E. Motor Generator 
Set. 



















Diesel Progress 








The cooling water of the Diesel can be utilized for heating also, but usual], pplies 
no more heat than is needed for the domestic hot water supply. Som« t 

this purpose can also be recaptured from the Diesel exhaust. In figuring 4 
possible economy of a private plant, this by-product heat should jot 


disregarded 


COMBINATION PLANTS. Where steam is required only for winter heati) 
steam and Diesel engines are often combined in one plant, the steam engine | 
used in the winter to provide both power and heat, the Diesel acting as a spay 
or an additional unit for peak electric loads. In summer, when the steam plan 
is shut down, the Diesel can be used to supply current and hot water. 

In many plants no spare unit is installed, auxiliary or breakdown service bei 
provided from the public utility lines. Batteries are often used for emergen 
lighting service with private plants or public service. Batteries or smal! Dies 
emergency units prove valuable adjuncts, particularly in hospitals and high buil 
ings in case of failure of public utility service which may be caused by breakdow: 
strikes, or floods. 

Both direct and alternating current are easily obtained in the private plant 
Direct current is desirable for elevators, whereas light and other power equipment 
may be wired for alternating current. To obtain both kinds of current, both A¢ 
and DC generators may be driven from the same engine or the direct current 
obtained from a motor generator set. 


THE DIESEL ENGINE. The Diesel is a high pressure internal combustion engin 
It differs from the gasoline engine in that it uses a much lower and hence cheaper 
grade fuel which is exploded by the high temperature resulting from the com- 
pression of air in its cylinders. It does not, therefore, require any ignition system 
and is very reliable and economical in operation. As the result of improvements 
in its design and manufacture, it is becoming increasingly popular for man 
purposes. These improvements have been in the direction of increasing speed and 
reducing noise and vibration, the higher speed engines being less costly and 


requiring less space. 


AUTOMATIC DIESEL PLANT. The usual Diesel plant does not require full tim: 
attention. In order that attendance may be reduced to a minimum, automati 
plants have been developed. Automatic controls, batteries and boosters ar 
arranged so that the engines are automatically started and thrown on the lin 
or stopped, as the load conditions require; voltage is automatically maintained 
constant to avoid light flickering. Combinations with steam power plants or wit 
outside current sources can be arranged in this way so that the Diesels will pick 
up excess loads, act as standbys to prevent interruption of service or provide fo 
better heat balances where steam plants may be suddenly called upon for mor 
low pressure steam for heating or process work. 

With automatic operation, a number of plants not too far apart may be servic 
by a few attendants. In New York City Automatic Diesel Electric, Inc. no! 
only installs such plants but completely services them and guarantees the! 


operating costs. 


It should not be assumed that a private plant will always be more economical 
than purchased power nor that information can be given which will enable | 
building owner to select the plant best suited to his purpose. Conditions in eve! 
building are different and decisions should be based on careful surveys 4! 


recommendations made by competent engineers whose services will also 
needed to design efficient plants when their use is indicated. 


APARTMENT HOUSE GROUP. Academy Gardens, Bronx, N. Y. 

Eight buildings consisting of 480 apartments and eight stores. 

Cost of plant and power room, $22,555. 

Two Worthington Diesels provide 175 k.w. and are supplemented by 19 &-¥. ©! 
auxiliary service from public utility for emergency lighting of engine room 
power for elevators. 

Annual earnings from the sale of current were $22,700, annual operating “ 

$10,487, gross earnings, $12,213. 
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ed total cost of power house and equipment was paid in cash, and the 

ce in equal monthly installments over three years is being paid out of 

gs, despite a reduction in rate of 10 per cent to the tenants which has 
hem over ¥2,000 in a year 


; who designed the plant were Percival R. Moses, Sidney R. Klein & 


I 
ciates 
DEPARTMENT STORE. A. lL. Namm & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y 
plant with electric changes cost about $170,000 
p ¢ current at a cost of 0.8 cents k.w. hour 
} | to pay for itself in six years out of savings 
| Worthington Diesels provide flexibility for varying load conditions. 4-300 h. p 


it r. p. m. engines drive 200 k.w. Crocker Wheeler generators, and one 
150 h. p. engine drives a 100 k.w. generator and a 200 ton Carbondale re 
gerating compressor. There are also 2-50 k.w. motor generator sets for 
npplving direct current to the elevators. 
In this building the low steam consumption for heat compared with the high 
electric load dictated the use of Diesel engines. 
Cooling water from engines is used for heating basement and first floor in 
nter, and in summer brine from refrigerating plant passing through same 
coils provides summer cooling. 
Exhaust from two of the engines passing through heat exchanger is used for 


eating water. 


‘Maxim Silencers are used on the engine exhausts not passing through heat ex 


changers and also on the stack. 
Engineers who designed the plant are Huxley Madeheim and Henry Rosenthal 


RESTAURANT. Ye Eat Shoppe, New York, N. Y. 

\ir conditioned, open 24 hours a day. 

Current supplied at 1.2 cents per k.w. h. from completely automatic Diesel plant 

Saving is 3.46 cents per k.w. h. or about $5,200 a year, with additional saving of 
$360 by securing hot water from Diesel jacket water. 

Expect to pay for plant in less than five years out of savings on current cost 

lwo 50 h.p. Buda Diesels drive two 35 k.w. Ideal DC generators. There is a 10 k.w 
motor generator set for AC, 5 k.w. booster set and 115 cells of Phileo 200 
ampere-hour batteries. 

Exhausts and intakes have Burgess Silencers and engine bases are set on Korfund 
balanced cork mats. 

Plant was designed, installed, and is maintained by Automatic Diesel Electric, Inc 
in conjunction with Petroleum Heat and Power Co. Inc., both of New York 


SOME PRIVATE PLANT DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLATIONS* 
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PRIVATE ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 





Located in a vault beneath this londscaped court is the 


power plant shown below. Academy Gardens Apartments 


Bronx, N.Y 


Two 125 hp. 
the Academy 





Diced Power 


Worthington Diesels furnish the power for 
Gardens plant. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


“ART-PLY” 


“ART-PLY” 


“AIRFLOW” 


PATTERNS 


FAN 


John Beinert 


NEW PRODUC 


“KABINETTE” AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 

Designed to harmonize with modern kitchen and laundry equipment, a new 
matic gas fired water heater of unique shape and construction has recent}, 
introduced by the United American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. Housed 
square, table height cabinet, the new heater may be placed anywhere, pr 
additional work surface to make up for the space which it occupies. Operat 

the heater is entirely automatic. An adjustable temperature control, in the 

of a small knob located conveniently at the front of the cabinet, may be set 
“hot” (165°), “medium” or “warm” (135°) according to the individual require- 
ments of the user. By turning the knob further to the right the heater may be 
shut off entirely except for the pilot light, in order to save gas while the family is 
away on a long week-end or a vacation. Instead of the conventional copper coil, 
the Kabinette heater employs an extended fin type heat exchanger of modern 
design. This is said to utilize the utmost heat content of the gas consumed and 
result in lowered operating cost as well as assuring the heater longer life by pre- 
venting condensation and consequent corrosion. Water is stored in a 20 gallon 
insulated tank, which is spherical in shape. Since this shape of tank presents a 
minimum of outside surface per gallon of water stored, heat losses from the tank 
by radiation from the outside surface are reduced. Recovery capacity of the unit 
is 28 gallons per hour, adequate for the average family and one-bathroom house. 
The size of the new heater is 25 in. square by 36 in. high, depth and height corre- 
sponding to the depth and height of the typical kitchen cabinet. Finish is white 
enamel with black enamel trim and chromium plated top and rim. Models are 
available for operation on all types of gas currently supplied in the United States. 


“ART-PLY” PANEL BOARD 

A special plywood panel board for walls and ceilings, which is self-joining, using 
its own pattern to cover joints, and eliminating the necessity for unsightly batten 
strips, has been developed by the Vancouver Plywood and Veneer Co., Vancouver, 
Wash. Known as Art-Ply, the plywood is ingeniously manufactured with a neat 
narrow molding which covers all joints and breaks up the surface of the material 
into decorative panels. Made of regular 3-ply Douglas Fir plywood, the edges of 
the panels are rabbetted to receive the cover strip flush with the surface of the 
board and additional strips recessed in the face of the panels carry out the pat- 
tern. The plywood is nailed to the studs or furring strips with 4-penny finish nails 
and the cover strip glued or nailed with wire brads so as to cover both the joint 
and the nails. Art-Ply is made in four standard patterns in the regular 4 x 8 ft. 
size so as to fit wood frame construction. Standard plank Art-Ply is inlaid with 
molding strips in 16 in. widths and rabbetted only at the sides of the panels. Ran- 
dom plank is inlaid with moldings at varying widths. Rectangular tile Art-Ply 
has moldings placed to form 16 x 32 in. rectangles and square tile has moldings 
forming 16 in. squares. The tile patterns are intended primarily for use on ceilings 
but may, of course, be used on sidewalls as well. The material may be finished with 
any of the stains, paints, enamels or other finishes usually used with plywood panel 
boards. Shipped in packages containing 10 standard size sheets, 14 in. thick, 
together with necessary moldings, wrapped in manila and labeled, Art-Ply is said 
to be only slightly more expensive than regular plywood panel board of com- 
parable quality. It should prove popular as a substitute for plaster walls, especially 
in alteration work where the fuss and bother associated with plastering must be 


avoided, or where low cost wood panel effects are desired. 


“AIRFLOW” ELECTRIC FAN 

The new streamlined electric fan shown at the left was designed by Robert Heller 
for the A. C. Gilbert Co., 493 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. An efficient and 
sturdy fan operating on a new oscillating principle, the oscillating mechanism 1s 
completely enclosed in the fan housing, and therefore not subject to injury and the 
collection of dust and dirt as in older models. Instead of the usual driving arm, 


the fan employs an actuating pin operated by gears, which works in a groove 


the base running parallel to the motor housing. The redesign of this mechanism 
has contributed to the beauty and simplicity of the streamlined form of the fa2- 
Made in 10 in. and 12 in. blade models, full oscillating, the fan can be raise! and 
lowered to direct the flow of air to any desired angle. The 10 in. blade size, 
finished in telephone black with metal parts chromium plated, will retail for 59.95. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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S VARY FROM MONTH TO MONTH, FROM TOWN TO TOWN COSTS QUOTED IN THE FORUM ARE IN ALL CASES SUPPLIED BY THE ARCHITECT. ARE USEFI L 
GUIDE IN COMPARING ONE HOUSE WITH ANOTHER, BUT IN NO CASE ARE TO BE INTERPRETED AS A LITERAL AND LOCAL CURRENT INDE 


GUEST HOUSE FOR PROF. ROBERT TRYON, BERKELEY, CALIF 


\ [aking good use of a steeply sloping site, this house is entered 
at an intermediate landing of the stairs. The high living space, 
sheathed with mahogany plywood, affords flexible areas for 
dining and entertaining. Cabinets and coat closet, also treated 
as cabinet-work, are arranged for maximum convenience. Dis- 
ciplined by the size of the plywood panels, the exterior is a 
simple and frank expression of the well ventilated and illumi- 
nated interior. The grouping of windows at corners permits of 
the most advantageous use of wall surface for furniture. Cu- 
bage: 9,000. Cost: approximately $2,900 at 31 cents per cubic 


foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—*, in. Oregon pine plywood, double 
kraft building paper, 1 in. Oregon pine sheathing and 
studding. Interior finish—ribbon-grained mahogany 
waliboard. 

ROOF 

Wood joist covered with diagonal 1 in. Oregon pine 
sheathing, 4-ply tar and gravel, Paraffine Companies, 
Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and leaders—24 gauge galvanized iron, Amer 
ican Rolling Mill Co. Gutters—California redwood 
WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, white pine, awning type. Frame—red 
wood sill, white pine jambs and head. Glass—single 
strength, quality 6, Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass Co 
Blinds—National Venetian Blind Co 

FLOORS 

Living room—salvaged teakwood. Bedrooms and halls 
common white oak. 

FLOOR COVERINGS 

Kitchen and bathroom—linoleum, Jaspe, grade B, Arm 
strong Cork Products Co 

WOODWORK 

Trim—white pine. Shelving and cabinets—Oregon pine 
Interior doors—pine, single panel. Exterior doors—Rezo 
flush panel pine, The Paine Lumber Co., Ltd. 
PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and ceilings—natural stain. Floors 
brown stain, filler, varnish and wax. Sash—painted 
Exterior: Walis—Two coats Plyseal. All paints by 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Cc 
Soil and waste pipes—cast iron. Vent pipes—galvanized 
iron, Walworth Co. Water supply pipes—cold: wrought 
iron; hot: copper tubing, sweat fittings—Mueller Co 
HEATING 

Gas burning warm air blower type. Hot water heater 
30 gallon galvanized iron tank, automatic storage, 
National Radiator Corp. 





HOUSE FOR CY WILLIAMS, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, L. 1. N. Y. 


“% 
The adaptation of the Colonial idiom to contemporary plan- 


ning is successful in this example. The ample hall areas may 
be justified by the ease of circulation from the kitchen to 
other rooms. The location of the living and bedrooms, at the 
rear, besides contributing to privacy, has preserved the 
simple roof planes in front. The size of the shingles and detail 
is consistent with the true scale of the house. Cubage: 25,116. 
Cost: $9,500 at about 27 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—poured concrete. Cellar floor—<cement 
STRUCTURE 

Exterior walis—hand rift wood shingles on wooed 

ROOF 

Covered with wood shingles 

CHIMNEY 

Fiashing and leaders—<copper Gutters—wood 

lined. 

INSULATION 

Outside walls, attic floor and roof—4 in 
Jonhns-Manville, tnc. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Giass—double thick, quality 
A. Screens—wood frame, bronze mesh 

FLOORS 

Living room—oak plank. Bedrooms—N. C. pine. Malls 
First floor—siate; second floor--oak K itchen—tine 
leum, Armstrong Cork Products Corp. Bathroome-—tile 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room—white pine wall paneling, painted. Bed 
rooms—pine, painted Halis-—walipaper Bathrooms 
tile wainscot, 4 ft. high, wallpaper above 

PAINTING 

Interior Ceilings—painted, glazed, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Floors—oak, antiqued, and waxed; pine, painted 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BxX. Fixtures—wrought iron special’ 
Lightolier Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove, electric, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Kohler Co. Soil pipes—extra heavy cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes-—copper tubing 
HEATING 

One pipe steam. Boiler—oil fired, American Radiator 
Co. Radiators—convector type. Valves—Hoffman Spe 
cialty Co., Inc Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Taco, 40 gallon Mone! 
metal storage, Taco Heaters, Inc. 


LIVING ROOM 





HOUSE FOR MAJOR GENERAL GEORGE 5 
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. GIBBS, LIME ROCK, 


George H. Van Anda Photo 


‘% 
Space requirements were met by a horizontal addition aptly conforming to the terrain. The en- 


trance hall, opening upon the garden terrace, also serves the living, dining, and service quarters. 
The first floor bathroom may be used in connection with the guest bedroom or independently. 
What might have been an unduly formal living room was relieved by the asymmetrical placing 
of the fireplace. On the second floor, the corner fireplace adds to the informality of the secluded 
sitting room. The garage, under the maids’ rooms, is reached through the basement, which con- 
tains the laundry and air conditioning equipment. Garage and basement walls are of field stone. 
Cubage: 54,290. Cost: $18,500 at about 30 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 
Walis—continuous, stone 16 in. thick, cement mortar 
Cellar floor—4 in. concrete. 
STRUCTURE 
Exterior walls—24 in. Cabot'’s dipped shingles, heavy 
building paper, % in. wood sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs 
16 in. o.c., Cabot’s Quilt insulation between studs 
GARDEN ELEVATION metal lath and plaster, Samuel Cabot, Inc 
ROOF 
Wood shingles, stained 1 coat creosote, over 1 
nailing strips, Samuel Cabot, Inc 
CHIMNEY 
Terra cotta lining. Dampers—H. W. Covert Cc 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper 
WINDOWS 
Sash—wood, double hung Weatherstripping—zine, 
Chamberlain Metal Weather Strip Co Ine Glass 
single strength, quality A. Screens—white pine frame 
bronze mesh. 
FLOORS 
Living room and halis—oak. Bedrooms: First floor 
oak, second floor—fir. Kitchen—medium grade linoleum 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. Bathrooms—tile 
WALL COVERINGS 
Living room, bedrooms, halls and bathrooms-—Salubra 
wall covering, Frederick Blank & Co 
HARDWARE 
Interior and exterior—P. & F. Corbin 
PAINTING 
Interior: Walls and ceilings—3 coats Walihide, Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Floors—filler, 1 coat shellac, 2 
coats Minwax, Minwax Co., Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—medium grade, General Electric Co 
Switches—enclosed tumbler. Fixtures—Chase Brass @ 
Copper Co. and Lightolier Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Stove and refrigerator—General Electric Cc 
stainless steel, double compartment. 
PLUMBING 
All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Soil pipes 
cast iron. Water supply and vent pipes—galvanized 
steel. Pump—deep well, 1,000 gallon, galvanized tank, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Two pipe steam, oil fired boiler, General Electric air 
conditioning system. Radiators—cast iron, Crane Co 
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HOUSE IN BETHESDA, MD. NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS Asé V, 





ELDRED MOWERY, DESIGNER 


FIAST FLOOR os 1015 


One of four demonstration houses erected by the Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, forerunner to one thousand small, wood demon- 
stration houses the Association plans for this year. This design 
achieves compactness and maximum economy in plumbing layout, 
framing, and general circulation. Preserving the best traditions of 
our early carpenters, the mass is boldly and clearly conceived. The 
lunette and the change from clapboards to flush siding in the attic 
story relieve any impression of austerity. More attention to land- 
scaping, grading, and details of the back porch are clearly needed. 


Cost: $3,450. 
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Buckingham Studio 


SCALE IN FEET 


SECOND FLOOP 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


NN TT 


FOUNDATION: 8 in. cinder blocks. 
STRUCTURE: Standard wood frame, 8 in. siding, '" 
side wood lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with wood shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Wood, double hung, Curtis stock. Glass~ 
single strength. 


FLOORS: All rooms—maple, except bath which a 
linoleum over pine. , 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—wallpaper, excé?! 
painted walls in kitchen and bath. aiiectiaes 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sy 
Switches—toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Stove—gas. 
electric. Sink—rolled rim. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by Standard Sanit 
Soil pipes—cast iron. Water supply pipes- 
iron. ™ 
HEATING: Gravity, hot air, coal fired er. Ho 
water heater—Pittsburgh automatic storag 


Refrigerator— 


Mfg Co 
aivanized 
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inder block gives a pleasant texture to both the exterior and in- 
except ter] ir of . . 
Or is house of French type. The compact plan and simple 
el construc "a } i j 
n—BX ‘struchion showed their merits in the budget. Precast concrete 
o oists We laf _ * 4. ° ° 
rator— eft exposed, providing logical ornament for otherwise 
are reg ’ ; : ene ‘662° —" 
> a, ed concrete ceiling slabs. The small “dinette” is adequate 
4 or fan e% —- : ; , 
janized als. The house is all of fireproof construction except for 
a wo ] ‘ " , ‘ — 
et dl roof. Cubage: 18,000. Cost: $5,000 at about 36 cents 
pe r ¢ ul t 
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NTERIOR WALL AND CEILING DETAIL 
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Courtesy, Portland Cement Agen. 








R. W. MILLER, ARCHITECT 


ie 





KITCHEN 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cinder block with re- 
enforcing rods every second course. Exterior finish 
Masonoc paint, Arco Co. Interior finish: First floor 
Walihide, directly on block, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Second floor—plaster and walipaper. Floor construction 
—reenforced concrete with precast concrete joists, left 
exposed, Cinder Block and Material Co. Second floor 
ceiling—plaster on Ecod fabric and wood joists, Rey 
nolds Metals Co., Inc. 

ROOF: Asphalt shingles, Certain-teed Products Corp 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel caserments and screens, Fenes 
tra, Detroit Steel Products Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and 
kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Products Co. Halls 
—Tile-tex, The Tile-Tex Co. Bathrooms—tile, U. S 
Encaustic Tile Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures and piping by Crane Co. 
HEATING: Warm air, Fox Furnace Co. 
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LIVING ROOM 


4 J. LINERD CONARROE, ARCHITECT 


ry. 

I he plan is ingeniously oriented to obtain east and south 
exposure for the living rooms, as well as a view of Gulph Creek, 
running about 50 ft. in front of the house. Painted masonry and 


clapboard walls are combined in an interesting manner. A 





masonry retaining wall surrounding the terrace provides an 





effective, if not economical, base for the house, and is given good 





scale by the contrasting lightness of a picket fence. Beams from 
a demolished barn and half-timbered walls are appropriate to the 
rugged informality of the interiors. In view of the excavation 
and filling required, the incorporation of the garage with the 
house might have been economically accomplished. Cubage: 


21,735. Cost: approximately 24 cents per cubic foot. 
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HOUSE FOR WILLIAM ELLIOTT, GULF MILLS, PENNSYLVANIA 








CONSTRUCTION OUTLINI 


FOUNDATION 
Walls—stone, cement mortar. 
STRUCTURE 


Exterior walis—stone painted with Bondex, Re 
Co. Interior partitions—rock lath finished 
plaster. Large old beams in living room section take 
from a demolished barn. Attic floor—unfinished, pr 


vision made for two rooms and bath. 
ROOF 

Covered with Royal wood shingles. 
SHEET METAL WORK 


Flashing, gutter and leaders—16 oz. copper. 


INSULATION 


Outside walls and ceiling of second floor—, 


borite, Atlantic Gypsum Products Co. 
ping—zine and spring. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—double hung wood. Glass—double 


A. Screens—full length wood frames wit! 


FLOORS 


Living rooms—random width white oak, 


rooms and halls—2% in. face, oak, 


Kitchen—pine, covered with linoleum. Bathrooms—"* 


WOODWORK 


Living room and dining alcove—knotty pine pane’ 
Interior doors—pine, special design. Garage °° 


overhead type. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Floors—stained and waxed. Tr 
stained in living room, painted in rema 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Wiring system—BxX. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


Stove and refrigerator—electric, Genera! 


Sink—built-in dishwasher and washing 
Conover Co. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
cast iron. Water supply pipes—copper. 

HEATING 

Hot water system, oil fired boiler, t! 
trolled. Radiators—convector type. Hot 
electric. 
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HO! SE FOR LLOYD A. SPRINGETT, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





TLIN \. H. EHLERS, DESIGNER 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


i“ be oe I Nn itn te es 
er of 

FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete. Cellar floor—concrete. 


STRUCTURE 
Electric © () J Exterior walls—used brick, plaster inside 
Th ne-s houses are apt lack privacv within. T aia 
tae ouses are apt to lack privacy within. The arrange- FLOORS 
ment is | he : . Oregon pine joists, 2 x 10 in., 16 in. on center, fir sub 
iS iouse, > > or N > TTeUs 
ws se, however, permits of proper segregation of Gace, eak Gale Geer. 
? $ vit : . : nm ° ° . 
Soil pi? th but little sacrifice to light, air and convenience. ROOF 
The e as ; . . Tile composition. 
; painted used brick are treated with directness and CHIMNEY 
¢ coe reeqy - : . ‘ . . . : 
nostat © n the sentimental designs which this material too Common brick. 
ter heat Toft o. : HEATING 
; s. Cost: $4.800. Coal furnace with automatic stoker. 
UM M ( : ‘ ‘i 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. JAMES A. WARD, EGYPT, MASS. 


Arthur C. Haskel! P 


The nucleus of this interesting composition is a modified Cape Cod plan, to which has been 
added the garage and studio. The utilitarian character of the latter is emphasized by the random 
vertical siding, reminiscent of barn construction. The many roof slopes have been organized to 
give a picturesque but predominantly low appearance to the various masses. The large chimney 
also contributes to the homogeneity of the silhouette. What was considered the best orientation 
for the studio was apparently unnecessary for the living quarters. Cubage: 30,856. Cost: «p- 
proximately $8,100 at about 38 cents per cubic foot. 
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ROY BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 


WORTH ELEVATION 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Walis—concrete, continuous. Cellar floor—cinder 
crete. 

STRUCTURE 

Frame construction, exposed studs inside studio, wood 
floors and plaster ceilings. 

ROOF 

Wood frame covered with cedar shingles 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing—copper. Gutters—wood. Leaders—2 in. round 
Toncan iron, Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION 

Outside walis—Celotex lath, The Celotex Co 
WINDOWS 

Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—sing'e strength, qual- 
ity A. 

STAIRS 

Treads—soft pine. Risers—country pine. 

FLOORS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—wide soft pine 
Kitchen and bathrooms—fir, covered with linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS 

Living room, bedrooms and halis—wallpaper 
WOODWORK 

Trim, shelving and cabinets—country pine. Doors 
white pine. 

HARDWARE 

Interior—hand wrought. Exterior—some hand wrought, 
remainder P. & F. Corbin. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Ceilings—calicimine. Floors—3 coats spattered 
Trim and sash—3 coats enamel. Exterior: Walis—double 
white, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Wiring system—BX. Switches—stock tumbler 
PLUMBING 

All fixtures by Crane Co. Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
supply pipes—copper. 

HEATING 

Oil furnace, General Electric Co. 





HOUSE FOR DR. CHARLES RICHTER, PASADENA, CALIF. 
, 4 ae er my 


Luckhaus Phot 


ry 
[he architect's approach to the problem avoids a common 


pitfall of small house design. “The level site is richly embel- 


lished by magnificently tall trees with which the small resi- 
dential building is naturally unable to compete in height.” 
The requirements of a professional couple and one child are 
met by a carefully oriented plan, capable of future expan- 
sion. The timber “chassis” rests on an earthquake-proof floor 
slab. The built-in furniture and easy circulation should re- 
duce housekeeping to a minimum and contribute to the 
restful atmosphere created by simplified construction and 
close harmony with the natural environment. Cubage: 
14,600. Cost: $4,700 at 31 cents per cubic foot. 
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RICH \RD J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT PETER PFISTERER, COLLABORATOR 


LIVING RO 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION 

Continuous concrete footings with reenforced con 
crete slab and integral finish. Waterproofing—Anti 
hydro admixture in floor siab, Anti-Hydro Waterproof 
ing Co. 

STRUCTURE 

Continuously truss-braced standard wood chassis 
milled rabbetted posts spaced 40', in. Interior—sheet 
rock lathing with smooth putty plaster. Exterior—felt, 
wire netting, % in. cement stucco. Ceiling-—-wood con 
struction with Celotex lath. 

ROOF 

Covered with 4 layer gravel roof 

SHEET METAL WORK 

Flashing and gutters—24 gauge galvanized iron, Armco 
American Rolling Mills Co 

INSULATION 

Roof—insulated with Celotex. 

WINDOWS 

Sash—steel casements. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—copper roller 
automatic tension. 

FLOORS 

Accotile, throughout, Armstrong Cork Products Co 
WALL COVERINGS 

Kitchen and bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Textile 
Products Co. 

PAINTING 

Interior: Walls and trim—2 coats oil paint. Exterior 
Wallis—waterproofing brush coat. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Rigid steel conduits, General Electric Co. Switches 
tumbler. Fixtures—built-in with diffusing glass 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

Stove—Magic Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator 
General Electric Co. Sink—Washington-Eljer Co., lino 
leum covered drainboard. 

PLUMBING 

All fixtures—Washington-Eljer Co. Soil and waste 
pipes—cast iron. Vent and water pipes—wrought iron. 
HEATING 

Circulating air, gas wall heaters, with fresh air intake, 
Andrews Heating Co. Hot water heater—gas fired. 
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KANSAS CITY has the second largest, and most completely equipped auditorium in the 
country. To see why, turn to a map of the U.S., put the point of a compass at the spot marking the 
city, and draw a circle with a radius of 600 miles. It will touch the Canadian border on the 
north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and will include almost half of the 48 States. Add to 
this some 40-odd railroad lines, the convergence of important national highways and almost all 
transcontinental air routes, and you will have several very good reasons why this sprawling 
metropolis has become the great mid-western convention center. The city has long been con- 
scious of its peculiarly favored location, and over 30 years ago built a hall to attract conven- 
tion goers. When Bryan was campaigning for the presidency Kansas City was selected for the 
convention, only to have its auditorium burn to the ground. It is of more than historical inter- 
est to note that when Mr. Bryan arrived 45 days later, the hall had been entirely rebuilt; some- 
thing of the same popular temper is displayed in the building which has just replaced it. 

This mammoth structure—it is 426 x 332 ft—has been designed as more than a convention 
hall, however. It can house exhibitions of canned goods or heavy machinery; its theater will 
take any size play or opera; it is suitable for chamber music recitals, auto shows, small com- 
mittee meetings, wrestling matches. The separate units can function separately or together: in 
either case there is no confusion or crossing of circulation. A capacity crowd of 45,000 could be 


removed in eight minutes, if need arose. To have produced a building of such remarkable flex'- 


bility was no mean achievement. 
As for the architectural quality of the building, the illustrations speak for themselves. No p 
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KANSAS CITY 
AUDITORIUM 


ALONZO H. GENTRY. VOSKAMP & NEVILLE: 
HOIT. PRICE & BARNES. ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
ERWIN PFUHL. STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


W. L. CASSELL. MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


tograph, perhaps, could do justice to the arena, a stupendous blue interior whose decoration 
consists of 14,000 seats and a ceiling studded with lighting and air conditioning equipment. No 
ornamentation was added or needed to make this one of the most distinguished large interiors 
in the country. Color was freely used through the rest of the building, producing an appropri 
ately festive appearance and serving the additional purpose of clearly differentiating the various 
types of circulation. It is impossible to get lost in the building. 
The exterior, as shown by the preliminary sketches, was originally conceived as a conventional 
collection of windows and the usual “architectural” motives; when the plans made it increas- 
ingly clear that a nearly windowless block was the solution, the architects had the courage and 
good sense to design one. 
Behind the scenes lies an exceedingly complex set of electrical and mechanical installations, but 
here, as in the plan, there is a basic simplicity in the various layouts. Miles of lights, ducts, pipes, 
and wiring can be reached instantly and easily. An elaborate theater switchboard has been re- 
iced to the size of an organ console and is worked from the orchestra pit. 

‘Jne man at a control board takes care of the air conditioning of innumerable spaces of all sizes. 
ere is no large opening apparent on the exterior, but a steam shovel could be brought into 
‘ exhibition space without being dismantled. If a prime test of good modern architecture is 
it it works efficiently and unobtrusively, the Kansas City Municipal Auditorium is good 
dern architecture. 

Director oF Pustic Works: Matruew S. Murray. Parnters: Ross Braucut, WALTER 

ALEXANDER BaiLtey, Larry RicuMonp. Scutprors: ALBert Stewart, H. F. Simon. 
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THE PROBLEM To provide the following accommodations: 


1. An arena to seat about 15.000 persons. 





2. A number of committee rooms, seating from 25 to 500 persons. 


© 
~ 


3. An exhibition area of approximately 150,000 sq. ft.. suitable for exhibition. of 
every description. 

4. A theater for plays, operas, and concerts, to seat about 3,000 persons. 

5. A little theater for functions, music recitals, and small performances. 


6. Administration offices and the usual dependencies and services. 


PLAN DEVELOPMENT 













so 


oly 


It was at first planned to place a stage in the main auditorium, as had been done 






elsewhere. This attempt to gain added flexibility was discarded because it interfered 
with other uses of the space, and because the huge size of the interior (5.000.000 
cu. ft.) made a stage impracticable. Considerable difficulty was met in placing the 
small theaters so that they might be of ample size and still have adequate circulation. 
\n intermediate step eliminated these two theaters, and introduced a small plaza in 
front of the building; it was felt, however, that the need for theaters was greater than 
the advantages of a plaza, and the problem of their placing was finally solved by lo- 


cating them on two levels. 


LOWER BALCONY PROMENADE 













Attempting to squeeze in two theaters on one level reduced the arena to a shape that 
was nearly square. Subsequent study of other large auditoriums revealed that such 
a shape was preferable for reasons of visibility and acoustics. When increased space 
became available through the removal of one theater to another level the square 
shape was maintained. It also made possible a roof construction carried on only four 


points of support, with 250-ton trusses carrying the load in each direction. On this 





plan the excellent system of circulation appears: as finally developed it became the LS 
most notable single feature of the entire layout. ARENA PROMENADE 


M 
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GRAND FOYER 


THEATER FOYER 





EXTERIOR DEVELOPMENT 


—<— se: ~ & 


Between the first sketch and the finished building there is a remark- This later sketch still shows the windows which were maintained 
able contrast. showing how development of the plan forced the original throughout the early stages. As the size of the building became mor. 
obvious exterior treatment into a consistent expression of plan and and more apparent. the multiplicity of motives gradually diminished 


the building’s general character. 


VIEW, THIRTEENTH AND CENTRAL STREETS 


. oF = 
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itained \. windows and columns were abandoned. it was attempted to fill As studies approached the tinal stage there was a notable iner 
more their place with strong bands of terra cotta or carved stone. Here the in vigor and clarity of expression. The functional approach ones 

nished building approximates its final form, but still lacks the decisiveness again produced a solution that was more than merely funeti: 
i the final solution. Between the first and last studies here shown. there was about a vear 


of work. 


GREAT AREWA 
- 


ENTRANCE LOBBY — 1{. 


ENTRANCE 


WYANDOTTE STREET — 


EXHIBITION HALL 


EXHIBITION HALL 
i. Walls: Breche d’Alep marble; 


bronze and = aluminum bands. 
Doors: aluminum. Ceiling: red- 
brown, with small amount of gold 
leaf. 2. Walls and columns: red- 
brown glazed terra cotta. Ceiling: 
chrome yellow. Doors: turquoise 
blue with black trim. 3. Back walls: 
red-brown. Columns: light gray tan 
on two sides, orange on other two. 
Ceiling: in main exhibit space. 
ivory. over mezzanines, bright 


chrome yellow. 





ble; 
nds. 
red- 
gold 
red- 
ing: 
Oise 


alls: 
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MAIN TICKET LOBBY — 


ETAIL 


a 


aes 


BOXES, AREWA — 6. 


KANSAS CITY AUDITORIUM 


GRAND FOYER — 6&. 


4 Walls: Roman travertine with bands of Sienna travertine. Ceiling 

purple gray. with black and aluminum lighting fixtures. Door: 

aluminum. Floor: brown and yellow terrazzo. 5. Walls: red Levante 
marble. Columns: reddish brown Rojo Alicante. Ceiling: gold and 
ivory. 6 Exhaust ventilation grille and handrail: black glazed terra 
cotta, remainder orange-red terra cotta. Back wall of boxes: light gray 
green, with chrome yellow ceiling. 1. Wainscot: brown-red Ark Fossil 
marble. Walls above: dull orange. Ceiling: pale green. Floors: green 


terrazzo, 





, 


DETAIL 
LITTLE THEATER 


Rear walls: walnut Flexwood. Mez- 


zanine railing: bronze, panels w 
der, Montana travertine. Columns: 


Floor: 
Doors: 


yry and 


Breche Orientale marb): 
light and dark maple stri; 
black Formica. Ceiling: i 
gold. 
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KANSAS CITY AUDITORIUM 


GRAND STAIRWAY—I. 


{, Walls: Wainseot of Sienna Melange marble with bands of Breche Orientale: walls above orange- 
| with gold leaf on horizontal plaster moldings. Ceiling sculpture by Albert Stewart. Painting 
Ross Braught. 2. Walls covered with plum-color corded silk fabric. horizontal bands gilded 

Wainseot: quartered walnut. Ceiling: unpainted acoustical plaster. Seats: coral mohair. 
green, gold, and black on plum-color background. 


MUSIC HALL—2, 











KANSAS CITY AUDITORIUM 
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KANSAS CITY AUDITORIUM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





CONTRACTORS 

For main portion of building, Patti-Fleisher- 
Ring Engineering and Construction Company; 
for finish of Music Hall and Little Theater, 
the Swenson Construction Company. 
STRUCTURE 

Steel—fabricated by Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co. Granite—Cold Springs Granite Co. 
Cut Stone—Indiana Limestone Corp. Water- 
proofing—membrane and pitch; Ironite by 


Western Waterproofing Co. for basement 
walls. 
ROOF 
Roofing materials—Old American Asphalt 


Roofing Co. Deck—steel, Truscon Steel Co. 
Insulation—Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK 

Ornamental aluminum, bronze and 
Southwest Ornamental Iron Co. 
PAINTING 

By Cook Paint Co. and Seidlitz Paint Co. 
HARDWARE 

Interior and exterior—Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Co., Vonnegut Hardware Co., Oscar C. Rixson 
& Co., Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago Spring Hinge Co. 


WINDOWS 

Metal — WHope-International Casement Co. 
Glass and glazing—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
WOODWORK 

Hollow metal doors and trim—Niedringhaus, 
Inc. 


iron— 
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FLOORS 

Wood flooring—Carter Bloxonend Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
Carpets—Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
INTERIOR FINISHES 

Glazed terra cotta tile—Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Co. Marble—Carthage Marbie Corp. 
Flexwood—vU. S. Plywood Co. Furring, lath- 
ing and suspended ceilings—U. S. Gypsum 
Co.’s materials, including Sabinite acoustical 
plaster. 


ELEVATORS 
By Shepard Elevator Co. Cabs—The Tyler 
Co. Passenger elevator enclosures—Flour 


City Ornamental Iron Co. Freight—Richmond 
Fireproof Door Co. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 

Transformers — Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Switches and breakers—General Electric Co. 
Bussway system and power panels—Trumbull 
Electric Co. Lighting panels—William Wur- 
dack Co. Electrical conduit — Buckeye, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Light control 
boards—Ward-Leonard Electric Co. and 
Trumbull Electric Co. Cove and stage light- 
ing for theater—Major Electric Co. Cove 
lighting for auditorium—Curtis X-ray. Floor 
lighting over the main arena—General Elec- 
tric Co. Light fixtures—Livers Lighting & 
Bronze Co. Motion picture equipment— 
Simples projection machines; Hall & Con- 
nelly spotlights; Hertzner motor generator 


THE - ARC 


sets. 
tric Co. 
matic Transportation Co. 
batteries—Exide Battery Co. 
GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
Stage equipment—Peter Clark, Inc. Stee! fur- 
niture—Metal Office Furniture Co. Seating— 
American Seating Co. Upholstering material— 
L. C. Chase & Co., Inc. Check room equip- 
ment—Vogel-Peterson Co. 


Public address system—Graybar Elec- 
Electric trucks and tractors—Auto- 
Electric storage 


PLUMBING 
All plumbing fixtures—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Pipes: Wrought iron—Byers Pipe 


Co. Steel—Spang-Chalfant Co. Copper— 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Vacuum pumps— 
Dunham Co. Gate and globe valves—Pratt 
& Cady Co. Fittings—The Walworth Co. 
Sprinkler system—Walton Biking Co. '!ce 
water circulation pumps for air-washers— 
Gould Pump Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Air filters and fiber glass pipe insulation— 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Duct insulation— 
Johns-Manville, Inc. Air conditioning com: 
pressors—York Ice Machine Co. Fans ane 


air washers—American Blower Co. fadia 
tion—American Radiator Co. Temperature 
regulation system—Johnson Service Co. Re 
mote temperature control board—The Srow" 


Instrument Co. Fan motors—Wagner E!ec 


tric Co. and General Electric contro! Te 
rope fan motors drives—Allis-Chalmers © 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE 
OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


A RECORD OF BUILDING BEFORE 1860. BASED UPON 
THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ARCHITECTURAL SURVEY, 
A PROJECT OF THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER OF THI 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS AND THE BUHL 


FOUNDATION. 


NUM ]|() BER 


C 


This study of the early building in Western Pennsylvania* is the prototype of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. One of the first organized efforts to obtain a complete record of a 
regional architecture which is slowly disappearing through neglect, abuse, fire, and the pressure 
of new building, it deserves recognition not only because it represents a difficult task well done 
but because it set the pattern for the similar work mentioned above, now being done on a na 


tional scale under the auspices of the Government. 





— Western Pennsylvania was penetrated early in the country’s history. The settlers were English 
lec: Scotch, Irish, Scotch-Irish, and German. Most of them came in from Virginia and Maryland, 
uto- . . : : . 
saan and their houses and churches showed the influence of the architecture in these colonies. The 

earliest structures, many of which still remain, were built of logs; later, as the population in | 
ol creased, a more finished architecture made its appearance, showing the characteristics of the 
= work in the East, with the same Georgian and other European influences. ‘The circulation of 
? builders’ handbooks through the Colonies did much to standardize the architecture, but in 
tary Western Pennsylvania as elsewhere local materials and standards of craftsmanship produced 
— variations which soon developed into a building tradition peculiar to the locality. Here stone 
- was available and its use became common. Brick was also easily manufactured and by 1830 had 
e. vecome the most popular building material. Frame was slower in gaining a foothold, and it 
rs vas used little before the beginning of the nineteenth century. While the region eventually 

splayed examples of all the types of construction mentioned, it is perhaps most commonly 
re issociated with the use of stone, two excellent examples of which are shown here. The Meason 
i ouse, built about 1802, was one of the first local examples of domestic architecture in the grand 
ianner; its builder was imported from England. The less formal Johnston house was built a 
=. Ww years later, and displays the local style at its best. Both, until their publication by the Buhl 
Elec: sundation, were virtually unknown. 
= see BOOKS, page 26.) 
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THE MEASON HOUSE NEAR UNIONTOWN — FAYETTE COUNTY 
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SOUTH SERVICE BUILDING 
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| ADAM W ILSON, ARCHITECT ; Adam Wilson was one ol the outstanding craftsmen-architect 
AND BUILDER ar , 
of his time. Brought over to America for the express purpose of 
| f § building the Meason house, he was an expert carpenter, ston 
within mason, and landscape designer. That Wilson, with unskilled 
[_} +} eh a labor and a local sandstone ill-suited for carving, could produc: 
5) Wyte : 





x so excellent a house is no small tribute to his many abilities 
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THE JOHNSTON HOUSE — WesTMORELAND COUNTY 
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Phe strength of the local tradition by 1815 is well illustrated 






here. When Alexander Johnston built this house it was his 





intention to reproduce his old homestead in County ‘Tyrone, 





lreland; neither he nor his workmen, however, were able to 





escape the influence of a developed American style of building. 





In its symmetry the house recalls the work in the eastern 






Colonies. although a view of the sides and rear shows more 






of the farmhouse character of native dwellings. Typical, too, 


t 





IS 


use of white plaster in conjunction with exposed stone 









work, and there is a pleasant contrast between the accented 
joints of the masonry under the rear porch and that above. 
r| ‘nston house is a superlative example of local build 
ing, which, by virtue of its indigenous quality, its proportions, 
anc its relation to the surrounding landscape, assumes the 
sta of fine architecture. So completely successful were the 





of this sort that it is smal! wonder that they have con- 





to dominate the residential design of more than a 
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The by-products of builders craftsmanship are always revealing. In 


the small communities, where the local stonemason was also th 
sculptor and stonecarver, a high degree of skill and imagination was 
displayed in tombstones, signs, gateposts, and other miscellaneous 
carvings. —The memorials and signs illustrated here represent fre¢ 
flights of fancy on the one hand, and the inspiration of architectural 
forms on the other. The lettering, while often carelessly spaced and 
frequently combined to produce some very curious misspellings, was 
carved with great delicacy and a fine feeling for material, and the 
design, even in such odd displays of virtuosity as the tombstone on the 


left, was almost invariably satisfving. 
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FLOOD FACTS FOR BUILDING 


An appraisal, based on the experience of 1936, of the 


construction damage done by the Flood of 1937. 


B, last month the greatest flood in the 
history of the U.S. had crept back to the 
river beds of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Four hundred people were dead, and thick 
muck lay over scores of riverside cities and 
towns. The total damage was literally 
incalculable, but conservative estimates 
placed it at upwards of $500,000,000. For 
architects, contractors, and material deal- 
ers, the question this year was the same as 
it had been last year after the disastrous 
Eastern seaboard floods: What will it 
mean in new construction, alterations 
and in repairs for Building? 

In order to find a realistic answer to this 
question, THe ArcuitrecturRAL Forum has 
made an effort to gauge the probable bene- 
fits to Building of this year’s flood by ex- 
amining the known results of last year’s. 
For this purpose it made a survey of the 
1936 flood results in Pittsburgh and Hart- 
ford, the center of last year’s damage. 
For comparison with this year’s estimate 
of $500,000,000 worth of damage, remem- 
ber that last year’s was estimated at $200,- 
000,000. Additionally, it made an extensive 
examination of building permits in the two 
cities, plotting them in each case against 
the national average. The results appear 
below. The U.S. fluctuations from one 
month to the next are taken as the norm. 
Thus, if building permits in either town 
show a month-to-month rise or fall greater 
or less than that of the whole country, this 
deviation will appear on the chart as a rise 
or fall below the straight line representing 
the U.S. norm month by month. 


In the chart showing the deviations 
which occurred in Residential Building 
during the year, notice first that the gen- 
eral level in Pittsburgh was consistently 
higher and that in Hartford consistently 
lower than the U.S. level. In Pittsburgh 
the month following the flood showed a 
marked rise above the national level, then 


HARTFORD 


ad RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
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quickly leveled off. During July, August, and 
September it then rose once again above 
the national level, a movement almost cer- 
tainly without reference to the flood dam- 
age, inasmuch as large metropolitan cen- 
ters invariably show larger than national 
residential totals during the summer 
months because of the large amount of 
subdivision building which they attract to 
themselves. The dollar volume in Pitts- 
burgh rose from $57,000 in the flood month 
of March to $112,000 in April, a relatively 
small increase. In Hartford, as the chart 
shows, the results of the flood were even 
more negative, only a very slight increa_e 
being observed for the next four months. 
The dollar volume figures for permits rose 
from a minute $14,000 in March (not 
more than three houses) to a mere $39,000 
1 April, then dropped to $20,000 in May. 

The chart showing Non-residential 
Building deviations from the U.S. norm is 
somewhat more erratic. The total dropped 
in both cities below the national level in 
January, stayed there through the flood 
month of March. Pittsburgh then showed 
a sharp rise, a drop, and a continued rise 
throughout the rest of the year. (The 
April level has veen corrected to exclude 
a steel mill contract for Jones & Laughlin 
for $850,000 which was planned long be- 
fore the arrival of the flood.) This big 
rise was mostly due to the fact that 
Pittsburgh was the manufacturing center 
for the great activity in steel which fea- 
tured last year’s industrial expansion. In 
Hartford the reaction in non-residential 
building was delayed a month, and then 
the relative rise was greater than Pitts- 
burgh’s. Investigation reveals that most 
of this contra-national rise was due to 
three large building contracts, all the re- 
sult of flood damage to property of the 
Hartford Electric Light Company, Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Company, and the Con- 


necticut Power Company. In Hartfo: | th, 
dollar volume of permits rose from & 4 690 
in March to $134,000; in Pittsburgh from 
$149,000 to $261,000. 

The chart for Additions, Alterations 
and Repairs shows first that both Har 
ford and Pittsburgh habitually enjoy 
greater volume in this category than the 
country as a whole. In Pittsburgh the re 
action to the flood was immediate and 
pronounced, rising from a March level of 
$149,000 to a June peak of $717,000, Ty 
Hartford, the results of the flood in this 
category of building were practically nop. 
existent. 

A more detailed examination of Pitts. 
burgh and Hartford revealed these inter. 
esting flood facts: 

* It is the current, not the depth of flood 
waters, which causes the most damage 

© The average two-story home in good 
repair, when flooded to the top of its first 
floor in a slow current, sustains compara- 
tively little damage. Its repair bill will 
average $550. 

“ The same house when flooded to its 
roof tree will probably be in a fairly strong 
current. Result is that the house is often 
shifted from its foundations, sometimes 
Ww ashed aw ay. 

* Largest flood damage to homes occurs 
on the low river banks, where are usuall) 
located the poorest houses in the com- 
munity. None of the tenements destroyed 
in Hartford or Pittsburgh has been re- 
placed, nor has its site been used for any- 
thing but parking lots. 

Consensus is that the Flood of 1937 was 
not only more extensive than the Flood of 
1936, but more severe. Its current was 
stronger, its duratior longer, its rise 
higher. In estimating flood repairs this in- 
creased severity is an important factor; 
it is not how wet a house gets that counts 
but how long it stays wet and how severely 
the current buffets it. Thus, though the 
relative property damage is $200,000,000 
for 1936 as against $500,000,000 for 1937, 
the amount of new building along the Chio 
and Mississippi this year will be more thsn 
two and a half times greater than it was in 
the Pittsburgh and Hartford areas last 
year. A conservative estimate for new 
building as a result of this year’s disaster: 
$20,000,000. 
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On March 17, 1936, the large corner building immediately above the 
boat was flooded out, stands vacant today. Across the street, to the 
right. the Dean Phipps Auto Store had 33 in. of water, but it stayed too 
briefly to cost the owner a cent for repairs. Owners of the 25-story 
building paid out $100,000 after the flood, mostly for electrical equip- 
whose 


ment. Next, to the right, is the Pittsburgh Paint Supply Co.. 


manager spent $450 for repainting, new fixtures, and new doors. 


HARTFORD 


Acme 
The Main Street of Hartford was wet only as high as a man’s shins. 
The Hote! Bond and the Hotel Garde (whose black and white sign 
can be s one block above the Bond) together spent nearly $100,000 
‘lost of this money went into electrical equipment. Lobby 
epairing accounted for less than a third of the sum. The 
Center, visible at the extreme right of the picture, lost 


In repai 
and fay 
Sport R 
heavily 
‘isted « 


ck, but suffered no structural damage. Its repairs con- 
w coat of plaster and a coat of paint. 
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A Pittsburgh Suburb that is flooded up to the first floor ceiling like 
this one costs about $300 a house to repair. Notice the. flotsam floating 
near the second floor windows. Most of the money spent on these 
houses went for furnace repairs, new paint, and whitewashing in the 
basement and wiring. Only about 150 houses were rendered completely 
useless by the flood in Pittsburgh. But the ones that got wet will «mell 


bad for years. 


The Railroad Embankment which cuts diagonally across this picture 
saved the houses from serious damage. In the row of seven houses to 
the right, none had a serious repair job, most of them running to new 
wiring, the revarnishing of floors, and furnace repairs. But some of the 
houses faintly visible at the upper left of the picture were washed 
away. Others, flooded above the second floor level, had to be re- 
plastered, relathed, have their warped uprights replaced Repair costs 
on this group ran high, all the way from $1,000 to $4,000. 
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PURDUE’S HOUSE NO. 3 


is an experiment in concrete. Cost of five rooms 


and garage: $4,997.50. 


Os a 143-acre plat of Indiana land near 
the campus of Purdue University there 
stand five houses, each a test-tube of labor 
and material costs, construction, plan, de 
preciation, running expenses, and adapta 
bility for The Housing 
Research Project, sponsors of this unique 
housing experiment (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 


living. Purdue 


1936, p. 556, et seq.) , have in past months 
submitted the five houses primarily to the 
objective test of construction costs, afford 
ing the industry its first look at a detailed 
and comprehensive set of breakdowns on 
varying types of house designed to cost 
less than $5,000. Last month the fifth and 
last such breakdown was released: ready 
were the costs of a re- 


labeled House 


for examination 
enforced concrete house 
No. 3. 

House No. 3 was sponsored by the Port- 
land Cement Association, designed by Chi- 
cago’s Burnham Brothers and Hammond. 
It narrowly slipped under the wire, with a 
contract cost of $4,997.50. This figure, as 
pointed out by the Research Project’s offi- 
cials, does not reflect the true price since 
the quoted figure includes the cost of rent- 
ing concrete mixer, hoist, boiler, but not of 
renting steel forms. 

This house, in common only with the 
wooden house, has a basement, providing 
a considerable addition to the square and 
cubie foot areas. Further research into the 
cost of the basement showed that a saving 
of some $345 would have been effected by 
its elimination. 


House No. 3: Reenforced Concrete. 
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The comparative table for the five 
houses indicates: 
Cost Cost 
Area per Area per 
sq. ft. sq. ft. cu.ft. cu. ft. 
House No. 1 1,330 $3.65 12,712 %.38 
(wood frame 
and stucco) 
House No. 2 1,409 3.28 12,959 36 
(prefabricated ) 
Ilouse No. 3 1,615 3.09 13.965 358 
(reenforced 
concrete ) 
Hlouse No. 4 1,289 3.90 13.850 36 
(steel) 
House No. 5. 1,564 3.18 12,790 31 
(wood) 


Project officials make no bones about 
the high cost of House No. 3, point out 
further that since the general contractor 
was able to reserve only 1.2 per cent of the 
contract cost for his overhead and profit, 
he sustained an actual loss on the house, a 
loss which would have been further in- 
creased by including the cost of renting the 
steel forms. Subcontracts totaled $1,267.85. 
Labor costs, probably due to the time 
spent in erection of steel forms and com- 
pletion of masonry, were higher than with 
the other four Purdue houses, amounting 
to 37.8 per cent of the contract price. 

The arrangement of the kitchen, which 
seems narrow, makes it a thoroughfare be- 
tween basement, living room, and outdoors. 
Heating, which is by hand-fired coal heater, 
requires trips from the basement through 
the kitchen to the outside. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST SUMMARY: HOUSE NO. 3 
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THE BUILDING LABOR SHORTAGE 


surveyed from rumor to fact. Contractors and Labor disagree, spotlight the Govern. 


ment’s efforts on behalf of the apprentice. 


Disconnex repLy last month, as in the 
full vear previously, there were spotted 
through newspapers and magazines stories 
of labor shortage in building, shadows of 
a dilemma which could well deflate Build- 
ing’s prosperity before it was fairly out of 
the red. The articles reported either spe- 
cifie instances or foreboding prophecies. In 
either Casc, they were not considered seri- 
ously by the majority of those who share 
in Building’s dollar. 

There are plenty of arguments to sup- 
port the contention of a labor shortage— 
but very few facts. No individual or 
organization in the building industry has 
an accurate picture of the nation’s statis- 
tics on building mechanics and their nu- 
merical Depression decrease; there is no 
clearing-house for futures. But gradually 
all the signs, intangible though they are, 
local though they may be, have begun to 
point to the possibility of a shortage. 


Shortage. The easiest way to argue in sup- 
port of imminent skilled 
building mechanics is to cite current ex- 
amples. Four months ago the National 
Association of Building Trades Employers 
reported a rash of building labor shortages 
all over the country (Arcu. Forum, Dec. 
1936, p. 4). By chapter and verse, they 
were: of bricklayers in Duluth, of brick- 
layers and iron workers in Kansas City, 
of all trades in Des Moines, of scattered 
trades in a scattered seventeen cities. At 
that time the Association’s Secretary E. 
M. Craig concluded that a skilled labor 
shortage “cannot be averted,” based this 


scarcity in 


gloomy prediction on the assumption that 
there were 1,500,000 skilled mechanics em- 
ployed in 1929, only 1,000,000 available 
in 1936. These figures he revised last 
month to “1,100,000 [potential jobs] .. . 
before the end of 1937 
sible 900,000 [mechanics] available.” 


cnly a pos- 


During the spring and summer of 1936, 
further searcities had cropped up in Bir- 
mingham, Tucson, Los Angeles, Stockton, 


Cal., and Syracuse. In New York City, a 
builder advertised in the papers for men, 
could not find enough. In Denver a local 
boom resulted in such a demand that con- 
tractors were forced to wait from two 
weeks to two months for the type of 
skilled labor they demanded. Fairfield 
County, Conn. and Washington, D. C. 
both rep rted that contractors with build- 
ings under construction were finding it 
harder and harder to complete them, one 
Washington contractor, employing 275 
men, claiming the need for an additional 
100. Kentucky announced: “A recent sur- 
vey in this State reveals that in every 
community building tradesmen are all em- 
ployed and there is an acute shortage.” 
Baltimore reported difficulties. Ann Arbor 
began to find it impossible to hire anyone 
until after a long and expensive wait. New 
Jersey reported that every building con- 
tractor was loaded with work and that 
labor would have to be imported to meet 
the demand. There were shortages in 
Altoona and Charleston, S. C. 

The pinch has come most sharply with 
the bricklayer and the carpenter. But the 
painters, plasterers, electricians, plumbers, 
steamfitters and lathers could also have 
gotten bonus wages had they known the 
right place to go.” 

Further factual, if inferential, proof of 
a growing lack of workers lay in the grow- 
ing demand and the rising price. Engineer- 
ing News-Record two months ago released 
a survey of building wages which showed 
that the unskilled worker is getting more 
per hour now than ever before, that the 
skilled laborer’s January wage was 89 per 
cent of his 1930 top. And, during Depres- 
sion, mechanics would work for less than 
union rates. Now they are demanding pay 





* Last month railroad car loadings began to 
exceed the number of freight cars in good con- 
dition, led to the intriguing speculation that 
one future field for bonus wages might well 
come when carpenters are enticed from con- 
struction to repair freight cars. 


on the regular seale. In Wichita Fall 
Kans. and Greensboro, N. C. wage jp. 
creases over the 1928-1929 level ere 
shown. Factors that conspire to bring 
about a shortage of building tradesme; 
number five. Few would argue that ap- 
prenticeship training has been slim, if not 
non-existent. Departure from the field, 
either from death or from old age, or fron 
disability, affects some 5 per cent each 
vear. Today, it is interesting to note that 
10 per cent of the 1,000,000-odd skilled 
huilding mechanics are 45 years old or 
older. The ratio: 12.8 per cent are between 
the ages of 10 to 24, 22.4 per cent between 
25 and 34, 27.7 per cent between 35 and 44, 
21.2 per cent between 45 and 54, 12.9 pe- 
cent between 55 and 64, 5.2 per cent 65 
and older. Absorption of eligibles by 
the work relief rolls, which is the bugaboo 
most consistently conjured up by the New 
York Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, has probably not had the effect 
imagined. WPAdministrator Harry Hop- 
kins claims that there are few eligibles on 
his rolls; that most building tradesmen in 
WPA would be considered too old by pn- 
vate capital. In this President Harry C. 
Bates of the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers, concurs. Boom, the demand for 
more labor, is merely serving at present to 
render any scarcity more acute. Fifth fae- 
tor is the occupational shift, engendered by 
Depression. 

It is estimated, curiously, that the big- 
gest occupational shift has been to filling 
stations, where building mechanics are 
now attendants. Many others have re- 
turned to the farm, or have entered such 
young industries as air conditioning. It is 
this factor which has been most important 
in reducing the number of craftsmen 

Granting that these five factors militate 
towards a shortage, the shortage must be 
approaching apace. Prosperity has by no 
means attained the proportions of a 1928- 
1929, when workers on their way to one 
job would be pirated by the contractor of 
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HARRY C. BATES, President, Bricklayers, Masons and 
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“We have very fe p tices, the fract 
n 1 per cent. There is no doubt but PWA 
projects do interfere with the amount of 


L. P. LINDELOF, General President, Brothe 
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“So far as [we] are concerned, there 

shortage whatsoever. True, many of our fr 

been compelled to take ther vocations 
men are and will be available 

“‘| cannot state authentically what percent 
men are now serving as apprentices. Hows 
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No Shortage. One way to dispose of such 
astances of building labor short- 
take them up categorically and 
them for causes. Not all, but a 

anv. of them can be termed arti- 

Any competent observer of the in- 

n a given city will explain that a 

ining contractor notes a shortage 

because building mechanics will not 

for his low wages because he is 

st union labor, because the working 

litions are unpleasant, because he can- 

be trusted, because he is unpopular, 

ecause he uses the kick-back. Some such 

contractors, the observer will maintain, 
| forever report a shortage of labor. 

The current controversy between the 
)-hour and the 40-hour week is another 
factor impelling the artificial shortage. 
[here are plenty of painters in New York 
City who want a 40-hour week at the go- 
ing rate, very few for the 30-hour week. 

fhe third creator of the artificial short- 
age is the big contract in a small city. 

PWA awards a $750,000 contract for a 

Hall of Waters” in Excelsior Springs, tiny 

Missouri spa. Of necessity it will take a 

long time to import the necessary skilled 

labor to that locality, but the report of 
shortage has gone out. 

To cite the best recent specific instance 
in denial of shortage, New York’s Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association about 
a month ago tired of reading hasty evi- 
dence of an imminent scarcity of labor, 
appointed a committee to explore the 
problem exhaustively in relation to the 
metropolitan district. Their findings were 
illuminating. They assumed an annual de- 
crease in available labor of 5 per cent, a 
generous estimate. Taking as their base 
year 1926, when labor and contracts were 
at an apparent par in New York City, 
they projected two lines similar to those 
in the chart on page 244, concluded that 
there could be no shortage until 1938, and 
then only if the situation were abetted by a 
rise in contracts awarded during 1937 and 
1938 consonant with the 1936 increase. 


The Unions. Most vociferous of those who 
isist that no shortage is on the way are 


th 


ie umons, Officially through their presi- 
dents, actually through their locals, 90 


per cent of which are not considering 





Harris 4 Bwing 


Secretary Patterson. 


taking on any apprentices. And in this 
dogged insistence lies the most difficult 
aspect in the problem of alleviating a 
potential shortage. 

There are very few, if any, who are so 
rash as to say that there will never be 
any shortage of labor. Union presidents 
(see below) reiterate their willingness to see 
that apprentices* are trained, but refuse to 
consider the question one for immediate 
action. Clearly to understand organized 
labor’s attitude toward apprenticeship, 
one must remember this fact: the union 
presidents and such officials as J. W. 
Williams, president of the A. F. of L.’s 
Building Trades Department, and his sec- 
retary-treasurer, Michael J. McDonough, 
have only the power of moral suasion. No 
absolute authority is set up over the locals 
of a building trades union to force them 
to take on apprentices. An official stand is 
taken by the presidents of the national or 
the international unions, editorials in the 
official organs of those unions take up the 
cause for apprenticeship and urge it in 
their columns. But no apprentice will be 
indentured unless the local so rules. 

And the locals are not inclined to give 
any young man a card. In good times, it 
will be hard enough for a union man to 


* Apprenticeship ratios vary with the craft: 
in theory some espouse as high a ratio as two 
apprentices to five journeymen; in actual prac- 
tice the unions will probably insist on one 
apprentice to ten mechanics. 


: 


come to a strange city and get a card 
from the local. An outsider will find it 
doubly hard. It was not so long ago that 
a man had to be the son of an electriman 
to be apprenticed to an electrician. This 
attitude is expressed by scholarly John IP 
Frey, president of the A F. of L.'s Metal 
Trades Department, who, in the January 
issue of American Federationist, reveals a 
traditional attitude: “Have not conven 
tions urged the American Federation of 
Labor to use every effort to further the 
educational opportunities of the chidren 
of the workers” 


but they might well have been 


The italics are not huis, 


The reaction of organized labor to fat 
times may be wrong, but it can be easily 
understood, As one man has phrased it 
“The building business has always been 
one of a feast and a famine. They've had 
their famine, now they want their feast 
There is no doubt that in the bigger crafts 
in certain areas, there is still considerable 
unemployment. American Federation of 
Labor unemployment statistics of Decem 
ber. 1936, showed some 22 per cent of the 
building trades unions with no work in 
24 key cities, as opposed to 8.25 per cent 
workless in all other trades. So when the 
locals fail to encourage apprentices, they 
are merely protecting their own 

Union leaders point out that with un 
employment still existing, it is unfair to 
the apprentices to indenture them to a 
craft where they will not be able to find 
jobs later on. This is the argument against 
further apprenticeship advanced by The 
Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer, which 
took Building Supply News, a trade peri 
odical, severely to task for recommending 
a program of further apprenticeship train 
ing in order to keep wages down and thus 
keep the boom alive. The editor of the 
union magazine also wrote to Building 
Supply News: “In all my life I have never 
seen such a brazen proposal,” kept up the 
intramural wrangling by pointing to rising 
material costs as the real danger. 


Material Dealers. Whether rising wages or 
rising material costs would contribute 
more of a bar to building activity, whether 
or not it would be a wise economic policy 
for the unions to encourage apprentices in 
order to keep wages down, the material 
dealers and the labor unions are rallying 
together in common opposition to one 
dread enemy: prefabrication. 


The material men were the first to see 
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we expect to have a much better system 
rating fully with the Federal Committee 


raining and during next year, we will 
the number 100 per cent The PWA 
has caused no shortage 
a ‘ 
HITING, Vice President, George A. Fuller Co., 


nave noticed a shortage of skilled labor 
Milwaukee and Washington, particularly 


etal lathers, roofers, cement finishers 


nd iran 
J Ironworkers 


ntage of apprentices is not more than 2 
t IS Our opinion that the WPA projects 


nart ar quse <chortoae of 


D. W.. TRACY, International President, Interr 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers There is no labor 
shortage in our craft except where employers are hesi- 
tating to emplc members becouse such employ- 
ment involves the payment of a proper wage rate 
“The nearly uniform percentage of our members serv- 
ing OS apprentices is one apprentice to each three 
ourneymen. We do not expect to increase this 
“‘Neither PWA nor WPA projects precipitate a shortage 
of labor in the field of private contract work. We do 


expect the wages in our craft to be increased upor 
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how a shortage of labor might well raise 
the cost of building to the point where 
prefabrication would get a big push. They 
promptly started training and educating 
young men in the crafts. A building supply 
dealer in a Southwestern state has en 
couraged nine young men in his town to 
take up carpentry. In Minnesota and 
Iowa, manufacturers are urging young 
men to go to Minneapolis’s Dunwoody 
Institute. One manufacturer is putting ten 
boys through school, others are helping 
with tuition. In North Carolina a survey 
is being conducted to find how many 
apprentices are needed, with an eye to 
sending boys to the State Engineering Ex- 
perimental Station. In Chicago, four voca- 
tional schools are planned, some impetus 
having been supplied by the unions. Sig- 
nificant though these moves are locally, 
they make no national splash. 

The unions have taken the material 
men’s lead. Most manufacturers and deal- 
ers who are doing anything to alleviate 
the potential shortage, are, in common 
with the employers, doing it in decided 
secret, so as not to arouse the opposition 
of organized labor, which they note with 
satisfaction is now moving ahead under 
its own steam anyway, without having 
been antagonized or driven into it. For a 
time, the unions were inclined to insist 
that, with prosperity in building, those 
who had drifted to other occupations 
would come back, that this would end for- 
ever the danger of a shortage. Now the 
argument of the material men, that even 
if they do come back they will not be 
nearly so efficient, is beginning to prevail. 


Government. The need for a centralized 
bureau of apprenticeship training has been 
recognized for a long time. In 1930, Har- 
vard’s Professor William Haber, in his 
thoughtful “Industrial Relations in the 
Building Industry,” pointed out the need 
for an agency which “can correlate the 
large aspects of the industry’s economics 
with the program from training skilled 
mechanies.”” Nothing has been done. 
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Nearest thing to what Professor Haber 
and every other thinking person in the 
building industry has deemed necessary 
was launched, as an emergency program, 
in June, 1934, when Franklin Roosevelt 
signed Executive Order No. 6750-C. There- 
by established was the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training, under the execu- 
tive secretaryship of hard-boiled young 
William F. Patterson. Promptly it set to 
work—but in an advisory capacity. 

The Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training does not establish schools, it 
merely acts as an intermediary between 
national employe and employer groups 
in setting up apprentice training stand- 
ards. Any such organization might well 
meet with an antagonism from the build- 
ing trades unions, who are prone to think 
that the employer groups seek to reduce 
the union hold on the building trades by 
starting employer-controlled schools. The 
A. F. of L. dreads, as well it might, a large 
supply of trained workers beyond its juris- 
diction, suddenly dumped on the market. 

But the C. A. T. has won favor on all 
sides. Currently its greatest contribution 
is in the establishment of national appren- 
ticeship standards. At an apprentice train- 
ing conference held in Washington in 1923, 
chaos was recognized, by organized labor 
as by all other parties. Recommendations 
were passed advising the trades to set up 
national standards in order to assist their 
locals. No standards were adopted. 

Into this welter of conflicting interests 
and jealousies waded the C. A. T. As testi- 
monial to its ability to carry water on 
both shoulders and still accomplish some- 
thing constructive, it will serve to note 
briefly that nearly every employer plan 
for apprenticeship training involves ad- 
visory leadership by the C. A. T., and that 
even the aforementioned Bricklayer, Ma- 
son and Plasterer, strong in editorial op- 
position to a large apprenticeship program, 
saw fit to laud the C. A. T. as “trying to 
protect apprentices from exploitation, pro- 
tect the trades from overcrowding, serve 
the public through turning out journeymen 
skilled in all branches of the trades...” 

Considerable of the C. A. T.’s success 
in industrial relations is due forceful Secre- 
tary Patterson, whose seventeen years 
since graduation from the University of 
Wisconsin have been packed with experi- 
ence in employment, vocational training, 
dealings with labor. Both labor and in- 
dustry have lent him support since his 
appointment to the C. A. T. in 1934. 

Working through State and local ap- 
prentice training committees, the C. A. T. 
has effected reforms which are of historical 
significance. First was the recent National 
Plumbing Apprenticeship Plan, which de- 
fined standards in making the indentured 
apprentice a journeyman after five years, 
detailed how the plan was to operate, set 
down minimum apprenticeship safeguards. 
The plan was officially endorsed by the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 





of the U.S. and by the United Asse. 


100 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam) ‘ter. 
of the U. S. and Canada. Other a com 
plishments include the plan for em joy. 


ment of apprentices by the Resettlement 
(Administration on its Greendale, Wis 
project, where currently a score of youn 
men are learning carpentry, and the play 
for training apprentices in painting and 


decorating in the San Francisco are, 
Such programs are important in the jp. 


dustry for two big reasons: they are 
models for later programs, and show that 
a consistent and orderly plan can be 
worked out to train young men in the 
building trades; and they enlisted in their 
formulation and official approval both the 
employe and the employer groups. They 
are prime examples of the successful fune- 
tion of a much bedeviled principle in in- 
dustrial relations: collective bargaining 


Shortage by Fall. If any shortage ever de. 
velops, it will not have been the fault of 
William F. Patterson and his C. A. T. 
Whether or not a national shortage will 
develop in the near future or ever is an 
interesting speculation. Broadly, the em- 
ployer says it will, the employe says it will 
not. And both realize that an apprentice- 
ship program demands three years to bear 
fruit, that 1940 will be graver than 1937, 
that the problem is one not of tomorrow, 
but of the day after tomorrow. 

For those who like to think by figures 
alone, THe ArcuirecrurAL Forum has 
prepared a chart (Col. 1), presents it here 
with a caution against taking it too liter- 
ally, and against trying to make it prove 
more than the little it does. It was based 
on several mildly risky assumptions, all 
tenable to some extent. First assumption 
was the existence of 1,600,000 skilled 
building mechanics in the boom year of 
1928. Second assumption was a labor mar- 
ket just sufficient for the needs of all-time 
high 1926, no wide guess in light of the 
many local shortages of that year. Third 
assumption was labor’s mortality from the 
five reasons detailed in columns 2-3, page 
242. This was estimated at 4 per cent, 
weighted optimistically by the number of 
apprentices currently indentured.* Con- 
clusions, based on the final assumption of 
a 1937 building volume of $3,715,000,000 
(Arcu. Forum, Jan. 1937, p. 1): the 
shortage will be evident in the late summer 
and early fall of 1937. 


* The nation-wide apprentice enrollment in the 
major building trades, as recorded by the voca- 
tional Training Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, is: 


1935 1931 

Carpenters 1,267 1,100 
Electricians 2,520 1,907 
Painters 638 862 
Steamfitters 158 374 
Plumbers 1,187 | 696 
Plasterers 152 303 
Sheet Metal Workers 444 782 
Total 6,366 11,024 


The total number of workmen engaged these 


trades in 1929 approximated 750,000. 
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CELOTEX 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pecausé 


1 It is Standard Celotex, integrally waterproofed— 
' then further protected against moisture by a con- 
tinuous surface coating of special asphalt—and addi- 
tionally sealed against vapor on the framework side 
by a special aluminum compound! 


Original Celotex insulating value is maintained 
cause the seals are all on the surface! 


3 ‘trong and stiff—provides ample bracing strength! 





INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





ld’s Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation 


M H - 1937 


Vaporseal is waterproofed 
Celotex—sealed on both sides 
and all edges by a continuous 
surface coating of special 
asphalt. It looks right on 


» The framework side is ad- 
ditionally sealed against 
vapor by a special aluminum 
compound. Full insulating 
value is maintained because 
both seals areon the surface. 


VAPORSEAL 


INSULATING SHEATHING SOLVES 


MOISTURE PROBLEMS ...BUILDS BETTER HOMES 















4 Not an “extra’’—replaces ordinary materials of the 
same thickness—25 /32"! Cuts without waste! 


5 Marked for nailing to assure proper application 
and fast installation—fits tight and stops wind 
infiltration. 


Protected against termites and dry rot by the ex- 
clusive patented Ferox Process! 


7 It is backed by the Celotex Written Guarantee!* 


* The Celotex Written Life-of-Building Guarantee, when issued, 
applies only within the boundaries of Continental United States 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION AF 3-3 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Without obligation to me, please send sample of Vaporseal 
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TEN PER CENT DOWN 


is all that Chicago’s progressive Developer Bartlett requires 


for occupancy in his new 50-house subdivision. 


U.s. mortgagors have no trouble find 
ing ways to disagree on the theory of 
lending money on homes, least of all on the 
percentage of coverage they should de- 
mand. Mutual savings bankers, the most 
conservative of the lot, are usually held 
to their 60 per cent coverage by law, to 
their low appraisals by preference. But the 
advent of the FHA, with its offers to in- 
sure up to 80 per cent of a property's 
value, touched off a train of firecrackers 
which have been spluttering and crackling 
in the market ever since. 

Most curious result of the FHA’s willing- 
ness to insure 80 per cent of value has 
been to make a few of the courageous 
wonder if they might not lend up to 90 
per cent or higher, the difference on char- 
acter. Last month, in a development near 
Chicago called Harlem Heights, some 
twelve families were living in houses on 
which they had paid down as little as 
390. And there could remain no doubt 
that Harlem Heights’ developer, Robert 
Bartlett, was noting the result of such 
liberalized mortgaging in his sales record. 

Springboard of the Bartlett policy is the 
fact that, if a prospective home buyer has 
$500, he can move into a $5,000 house and, 
by paying slightly larger installments, ac- 
quire a 20 per cent equity in his own home 
instead of saving it while he waits in a 
rented one. Where the prospect can meet 
FHA requirements, he does; where he can- 
not, Developer Bartlett will carry him 
until his equity is 20 per cent, then have 
him qualify for an FHA loan. Interest for 
the period of establishment of equity is 
5 per cent, same as that charged by the 
Government. 

Thus, if a man pays $500 down on a 
$5,000 house, he pays monthly interest, 


One of Harlem Heights’ 50. 


principal, insurance to the Robert Bartlett 
Realty Co. until the payments on principal 
amount to $500. He then goes on the 
regular 20-year-payment schedule. Terms 
of the Bartlett loan are determined by the 
individual case, monthly payments de- 
pending on ability to pay. The interest 
rate is paid monthly, not compounded. 
Developer Bartlett is mum as to what 
minimum down payment he would re- 
quire, does say $300 is enough. Obviously, 
a loan based on such low equity must be 
handled carefully, must depend largely 
on the borrower’s reputation and credit. 
Credit examinations include reports from 
the usual agencies, judgment searches, in- 
vestigation of reputation in the prospect’s 
community, with his employer and fellow 
employes, and with the people with whom 
he has done business. After such thorough 
examinations, Developer Bartlett has seen 
fit to arrange about a dozen such loans, 
at an average of $4,000 each. Since his 
company operates with its own money, 
builds the houses and owns them, it will, 
when the buyer becomes eligible for an 
FHA loan, continue to carry the whole 
loan or put it through the FHA, which- 













BED ROOM 
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Chicago’s First Steelox House. 
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ever the buyer prefers. The Bartlett 


uly 

Co., however, has no objection to « ing 

the loan for the full period. Nor ha. the 

granting of the 20 per cent loan ma:‘« the 

terms on the remaining 80 per cent mor 
severe. 

Such a novel technique in mortgage 


financing would cause merely raised eye. 
brows if espoused by a developer new to 
the business. But it gains added stature 
and significance when weighted with the 
fact that Robert Bartlett is one of (hj- 
cago’s shrewdest and most experienced 
operators. Robert Bartlett came from 
Texas at sixteen, started by carrying tract 
books for the Chicago Title and Trust Co 
A year later he was in a real estate office 
as an office boy, started rising via the 
sales department, finally became president 
of his brother’s firm, the Frederick A. Bart- 
lett Realty Co. After seven years in that 
position he launched his own company at 
the bottom of the 1933 trough. In the 
new company’s first year, more than 
$1,000,000 in property, homes, and home- 
sites were purchased. Each subsequent 
year has seen a new top. Since leaving his 
brother’s firm, Robert Bartlett has built 
upwards of 400 homes. 

Now in his early fifties, Developer Bart- 
lett is tall, slender, gray-haired. Forceful 
and dynamic, he is chiefly distinguished 
by an enthusiasm which has infected his 
entire force. His home, where he lives with 
his wife, two sons, and two daughters, is a 
twelve-room log cabin on a bluff above 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A Building is only as 
good as it “feels” 


A building may be pleasing in form and 
decoration. And it may be suitably organ- 
ized to its purposes. Yet unless it is also 


COMFORTABLE, it will fail to fulfill the 


promise of its architectural fitness. 


Good heating is comfort insurance upon 
the values of good building design. 


Dunham Differential Heating keeps good 
buildings comfortable. From early autumn 
until late spring it distributes steam of the 
right temperature and amount to maintain 
an indoor environment of unobtrusive 
comfort. 


Differential heated buildings havea char- 
acteristic agreeable ‘‘feel’’ because sub- 
atmospheric steam at temperatures usually 
40°, 60°, even 80° F. below those of 
ordinary steam systems, warms without 
vitiating the air it keeps in gentle circula- 
tion. Differential Heating simplifies winter 
air-conditioning. 


Such heating is guarantee of good ser- 
vice from good buildings. C. A. Dunham 
Company, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Before and during building completion and later,—on “operations” 
the Consulting Engineer should be an advisor regarding 
mechanical equipment 





Apartments, Chicago 
Architect: 

Benjamin H. Marshall 
Con. Enginee: 

H. L. Clut 

Heating Contractor: 
Thos. 


DUNHAM 


Different 


HEATING 
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(Continued from page 50 
Lake Michigan, in Beverly Sh ™ 
highly successful Indiana develop 


Not only alive to experiment 


mortgage techniques, Developer Hartley; 
shrewdly manoeuvered his Harlem !{eighs. 
development into the public eve by offer 
ing to sell homes at cost to any wh, 
bought before the house’s completion, Hay 
ing given the program good momentum 
in this way, the offer was retired after 
_ twelve houses (but none of those granted 
reduced payment) had been thus sold 


Houses, which are placed on plots no 
smaller than 120 x 120 ft., and which in 
clude the first Steelox units in metro. 
politan Chicago, cost from $4,000 to 
%6,000. Results by last month: 42 houses 
completed, 42 houses sold, five under eon- 
struction, nine new contracts signed, 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


continue to dominate the U. §. 
insured mortgage portfolio. 


Lasr month, economists found a fresh 
reason for reviving that famed riddle: 
“When is a commercial bank not a com- 
mercial bank?” During 1936, commercial 
bankers, if they had their eyes open, were 
realizing that, in the narrow sense of the 
word, there is no longer a commercial 
banking system in the U. S. Greater and 
greater has been the trend in commercial 
banks toward time deposits, from 5 per 
cent of national bank deposits in 1900, 
to 25 per cent in 1925, to 50 per cent in 
1933. 

Last month, an FHA 
showed again that the commercial bank 
of today does not fit its name. This type 
of bank still led all classes of financial 
institutions participating in the insured 
mortgage system, with 3,861 national and 
State banks and trust companies report- 
ing 87,633 mortgages for a volume of 
$346,643,684, 61.2 per cent of the nation’s 
insured mortgage portfolio. 


announcement 


Besides proving that it is diagnostic 
rather than theoretical to say that a com- 
mercial bank is no longer commercial. 
FHA statisticians revealed that: 

Of a total of 5,260 financial institutions. 
taking advantage of the insured mortgage 


_ system, only 96 are savings banks. Ever 
| conservative, the savings bankers took, 
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during 1936, 4,894 mortgages for $20.419- 
985, or 3.6 per cent of the total amoun! 
as against 2.4 per cent for 1935. 

©The mortgage companies and th build- 


ing and loan associations, although critica! 
of FHA competition, increased their pat 
ticipation, the former from 3.5 prr cent 
in 1935 to 8.6 per cent in 1936, the latter 
from 15.5 per cent to 16.4 per ce! 
For:.UM 
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ODAY, most people know 
to proved advantages of 
rubber flooring over other ma- 
terials. And the architect carries 
this specification one step far- 
ther. He knows the still greater 
advantages of Goodyear Rubber 
Flooring. Because he knows 
that Goodyear’s matchless skill 
in compounding rubber — a 
skill earned by many years as 
“the greatest name in rubber” 
—accounts for the overall 
economy and lasting beauty of 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring. In 
addition, the wide choice of 
colors and gauges —the choice 
of two styles, either sheet or tile 
—and the complete assortment 
of matching accessories, make 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring a 
“preferred” architectural spec- 
ification. 


See Sweet’s 1937 Architectural 


atalog for complete specifications 
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REALTORS SPONSOR RESEARCH 


and a publication through their new Foundation. 


Its personnel and objectives. 


‘ . 
Cc INCINNATIS Walter Seton Schmidt, one- 


time (1935) president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, is one 
of those who give the lie to the fact that 


members of his organization do not con- 


tribute any constructive answers to real 


estate’s problems. Despite his retiring na- 
ture, his ideas have pushed him to realty’s 
forefront, to action on 


have contributed 


the National Housing Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, to thought on 
a central mortgage discount bank. Last 


month Realtor Schmidt’s brain-child, the 
National Real Estate official- 
ly came of age, started to work in its 
father’s Chicago office. 


Foundation, 


Realtor Schmidt began agitating for re- 
search and education some 
What he calls the 
of Depression afforded him a prime selling 
point, helped him and his plan get unani- 
mous approbation at the NAREB’s an- 


ten years ago. 
“bloodless revolution” 


nual convention in New Orleans (ARCH. 
Forum, Jan. 1937, p. 76). The National 
Real Estate Foundation is designed to 


research realty and then educate the na- 


realtors by disseminating its find 
Last month in an NAREB St. Louis 
regional the Foundation re- 
ceived official approval, tentative by-laws 


tion’s 
ings. 


convention, 


were passed, plans were laid, and officers 
were elected. 

The Foundation will be guided by a 
self-perpetuating board of 25 trustees, 
twelve of them realtors, under the presi- 
dency of Walter Schmidt. That President 
Schmidt had ideas about his 
Foundation could have been gleaned from 
last month’s Press, which was dotted with 
his statements. Mostly they 
questions which presumably he 


concrete 


consisted of 
will ask 
“What 


slums? 


exists 
How 


the Foundation to answer: 
in America in the 
many residential buildings are fit only for 
destruction? How many can be salvaged? 
What would it cost to provide each family 
with decent How many inm- 
proved and serviced vacant lots are there? 
What do we possess in the way of modern 
manufacturing plants? How much of our 
financing is by institutional lenders, how 
much by private investors?” Such ques- 


way of 


quarters? 





‘Twas an old Spanish Custom 


The first soap dispenser might well have been inspired by one 
of the torture devices used during the Spanish Inquisition. 
Cunningly devised to bring despair to a man's soul, it promised 


much—delivered nothing. 


But ten years ago the makers of Ivory Soap came to the rescue 
with a soap dispenser that actually lived up to its name. It 


Flaked or granulated Ivory Soap—famous for its 
rich lather, and gentle cleansing 
livered by the Ivory Dispenser. The Dispenser is 
attractive, trouble-proof, low vt gon cost and in 

Soap dispensing 


purity, 


up-keep. Each is a self-containe 
unit. 
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as de- 


dispensed soap! 


new faith— 


a break. 


THE 


tions tend to indicate 
structive 


value 


may well prove. 


In St. Louis, where 1937’s NAR} 
ident Paul Stark of Madison, V 





of how ; 
to realty 


the F; 


concurrently being inducted to « 
interim board of Foundation tr 


down to their first meeting. Chai 
Walter Schmidt. 


bv 


they 


includ 


(Continued on page 56 


President Schmidt. 


jo te 
DISPENSER 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, 
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W. B. Poynter 


And thus, today in many of the finest public buildings through- 
out the land, Ivory Soap Dispensers are bringing new hope- 
to thousands of long-suffering tenants. 


Perhaps it would pay you well in good-will to give your tenants 
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int in consumer magazines on the Nu-Bidet. This advertising 
:paign will be run in the principal consumer publications to 
te sales for you, the architect and for you, the wholesale plumb- 
supply company and for you, the master plumber. 
leensan Corporation, manufacturers of the Nu-Bidet, sell only 
ugh these legitimate channels and are making a substantial 
sstment to build business for you. 


|S MONEY SPENT T0 
= HELLYZ@@R CUSTOMERS 
FOR LW / wy Ee 


—_—<__- 


More than 10 million people will read this 
vertisement. Some of them are bound to be 
ur customers or prospects for you. 


Read the reproduction (reduced in size) of the first advertise- 


During the past year we have used full pages exclusively in 
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Poynter 
principal trade publications to tell you about the Nu-Bidet 
ause 
I'S NEW e IT’S A NECESSITY 
IT’S NON-COMPETITIVE 
THERE ARE CUSTOMERS WAITING 
have proved that last statement because orders and in- 
les have come from every nook and corner of the United 
es and every civilized country in the world. 
yne plumber sold a Nu-Bidet for $67.50 plus installation. 
nade everything else in the bathroom look out of date. ———”™S-—-—~—~3é= 
——— ap THIS! 
sold them a new bathroom for $785.00. When that was what 1s THIS we -eroer® ae = a chomber, entirely elim 
; mm nized with medicone oe ond assure 
¢ he modernized the other two bathrooms and the kitch- ———. So ore penamenseate mam gree water 
Si Both...ond more rom sa complete cleor ness, OF : cae 
The sale that started at $67.50 grew to over $3,000.00, quords glowing, gloriows hoa re snatte ae — mot! 
; + personal hygrene oF to one that is truly hygren"* = 
6 times the price of the original sale. How would you os pr peat per Cold, wore = ——. Ne chonge in oppeoronce il 
yrpose an ‘eminine . throom. Use covpeor ow 
that to happen to you? be ey fo tmanttrdewcnwenaeneme of Wie) 
he Nu-Bidet sells and creates sales for many other 
gs. We ire creating sales for you through consumer 
ertising. What are you going to do about this free help? 
you going to follow up and sell the prospective cus- 
“ts we have developed right in your own territory? 
hy not get aboard the bandwagon and grab a horn 
let the t fellow, who isn’t awake to a live possibil- 
Watch +t ‘ 
Natch irade go by? Use the coupon now. It can 
r enci). ' ° 7 . 
y easily he most important thing you do in 1937. 
a 
KLEENSAN CORP., 341 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 3-F-7 
i Please send brochures, ‘““Your Answer to a Long Felt Need” and “I Dare to Speak 
Name 
1M awe Address 
KLEE) Jobber 


‘ CORPORATION e 341 Park Avenue e New York a 


Jobber (_) Retail Plumber 


added quality AT NO EXTRA COST. 


TRACKS AND HARDWARE 


TESTED 


BY A STANDARD SALT SPRAY TEST 


ECONOMICAL 
The 
“OVERHEAD DOOR” 
occupies no valuable 
space, permits light from 
every doorway. Being 
housed within the build- 
ing, is not subjected to 
weather-wear. Salt Spray 
Steel Tracks and Hard- 
ware AT NO EXTRA 

COST. 


PRACTICAL 
The 

“OVERHEAD DOOR” 
fits the opening at top, 
bottom and sides tightly. 
Opening out of the way, 
conserves space . . Re- 
gardless of Opening 
Size, DOORS can be 
constructed to give com- 
plete satisfaction. 


ATTRACTIVE 
The 
“OVERHEAD DOOR” 
may be constructed of 
any available wood. The 
panels raised or flat. 
Circle-top or ornate 
design, permits the de- 
velopment of any Archi- 

tectural conception. 


DEPENDABLE 
The 
“OVERHEAD DOOR” 


has proven to be reliable always giving satisfaction thru its specially designed parts and superior 


workmanship. 


A MILLION USERS THE BEST RECOMMENDATION 
BACKED BY 


NATION-WIDE SALES INSTALLATION SERVICE 


(Continued from page 54) 

York’s Charles G. Edwards, presic ont of 
the Central Savings Bank; Chicago’: Ken. 
neth E. Rice, vice president of the (hj 

Title and Trust Co; J. C. Nichols, de. 
veloper of Kansas City’s famed ( untry 
Club District and appointee of three sue. 
cessive U.S. Presidents to the N tional 
Park and Planning Commission; Los Ap. 
geles’s William May Garland, past presi- 
dent of the NAREB; Worcester’s Maurice 
F. Riedy, who has just completed a year’s 
term as president of the American Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Appraisers; Palm 
Beach’s Alfred H. Wagg, who has served 


as president of State real estate associa- 


| tions in both New York and Florida. Last 


month they set as the Foundation’s first 
task a survey of existing research and edu- 
cation now being done in the field of real 
estate, whether by the 73 colleges or uni- 
versities which teach real estate, by goy- 


'| ernment bureaus, or by other institutions. 
Purpose is to provide an accurate picture 
of what is being done, what still remains 


to be studied. 

Already laid down are the following gen- 
eral but meaty objectives: The analysis of 
economic trends in realty; the adjustment 
of housing costs to income levels; the 
definition of the Government’s proper role 


|in realty; the encouragement of realty 


schools; the establishment of a statistical 
clearing house; and the publication of a 
technical journal and monographs on real- 


| ty problems. 


HOMES AT HALF PRICE 








MADE IN ANY SIZE FOR ANY OPENING, ELECTRIC OR HAND OPERATION 


Please send me literature and full information reg arding your product 
he he d 


I am interested in doors for the particular purpose as « 


Name aa 


Address___— ee ine! 





City. State. 


Pvtente Garage 
ublic Sane 

Wa areho ue 

Filling ta ti oe cecal 

Wood Dox 

Steel Doors_ 

Fac tory Doors 

Other Buildings 

Electric Controls. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION * HARTFORD CITY, IND. 


THE 


in Wheeling, thanks to a new 


wrinkle in subsidy financing. 


Concervine it to be conducive to gen- 
eral happiness and well-being that the 
heads of large families be encouraged to 
own their own homes,” wrote George Ash- 
ley Laughlin, Wheeling, W. Va. newspaper 
publisher, before his death one morning 
last December, “I have formed a general 
purpose.” Last month that purpose was 


revealed with the probate of Publisher 
| Laughlin’s will: it provided for the estab- 


lishment of a revolving fund of an un 
announced sum to aid heads of Wheeling 
families to build and buy homes without 
payment of interest. The “Laughlin Plan” 
is geared to start revolving immediately 
upon the death of its originator’s 52-year- 
old widow. 

In his 74 years Publisher Laughlin 
proved himself a leading Wheeling bene- 
factor, as well as contributing an active 
part to the publishing of Wheeling’s News 
and Intelligencer. A staunch Republican, 


—— | he was for one te elected to West Vir- 
Mail tos OVERHEAD DOOR CORPORATION, Hartford City, Indiana, U. S. A. - | . — 


ginia’s House of Delegates. No theorist, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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That EX TRA Something | 


which makes 
all the Difference 


What is it which makes some one ( ompany in 


an industry stand out above all others? Is it 
engineering skill? Research facilities? Or is it 
exacting manufacturing standards ? One of these 
features may distinguish the others in the in- 
dustry, but never the recognized leader. Rather, 
the leader has them all. This leadership is the 
final result of a policy which accepts nothing 
less than the best engineering, research and 


manufacturing standards obtainable. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


General Office and Factories at M 








LOWER 


BUILDING 
COSTS 





THROUGH THE USE OF THE 

LAMNECK SIMPLIFIED 

SYSTEM OF PRE-FABRICATED 
DUCT AND FITTINGS 


@The System of Lamneck Pre-fabri- 
cated Duct and Fittings was designed for 
the specific purpose of enabling builders 
and heating contractors to save time 
and money in the installation of forced- 
air and air-conditioning systems in 
homes, and at the same time obtain a 
better styled and more efficient system. 


The new improved Lamneck System with 
Series 600 reduces number of items from 
2,000 to 350—provides a more modern, 
more attractive, more rigid and sub- 
stantial installation. 


Every Lamneck item needed in Duct 
and Fittings can be obtained immedi- 
ately from the stock of an authorized 
Lamneck jobber. 


With the aid of The Lamneck Guide 
Chart and Manual all parts required 
for the complete job can be selected 
in advance and the cost of any job can 
be accurately pre-determined. Assembly 
is so simple and flexible that practically 
anyone can easily install the job with 
the aid of a few of the hand tools. 


Write today for a copy of The Lamneck Guide 
Chart and Manual and name of the nearest 
authorized Lamneck jobber. 


The Guide Chart and Manual shows photo- 
o- of all parts in the complete Lamneck 
implified System—gives full instructions for 
easy assembly—gives sizes, prices and detailed 
information in instantly obtainable form— 
shows how dealers can make beiter installa- 
tions with greater economy. Lamneck Takeoff 
Pad—makes it possible for estimator to de- 
termine quickly just how many of each part 
are required. Also helps him to make complete 
cost estimate of work to be done. Saves time, 
eliminates costly errors. 


LAMNECK PRODUCTS, INC. 


439. DUBLIN AVE. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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(Continued from page 56) 
he provided for four families according to 
his plan before assigning his estate to the 
job. These four families paid as little as 
$15 and $20 per month for their homes, 
got them as gifts at his death. 

Childless Publisher Laughlin’s chief re- 
quirement of those whom he planned to 
benefit was that they be “heads of large 
families having not less than three and 
preferably more dependent children.” For 
such, he set forth that his trustee, the 
Wheeling Dollar Savings and Trust Co., 
buy or build which, with lot, 
would be worth between $5,000 and $10,- 
000, that the trustee insure the houses 
against damage, fire, tornado, and that it 
keep them habitable by alteration, paint, 
and repair. He further stipulated that the 
homes be of “modern design”’,* and, so 
that they will not be row houses nor suffer 
by neighborhood deterioration, directed 
that there be a “marked degree of in- 
dividuality.” 


houses 


Publisher Laughlin’s homes will then be 
sold free and clear at a figure which repre- 
sents the net outlay of the trustee for 
construction or purchase and repair and 
improvement, the purchasers to pay in 
monthly installments a figure which would 
represent a reasonable rental. The Wheel- 
ing Dollar Savings and Trust Co., with no 
actuality to go on since the plan is not yet 
in force, has no yardstick to indicate what 
“a reasonable rental” will entail, but 
since no interest is charged for the money 
it is safe to assume that heads of lucky 
families will be in pocket their own down 
payment and half the purchase price of 
the house, no trifling aid in the business of 
home-owning. In order to protect the in- 
vestment from going sour by accident or 
death, the purchasers are also insured by 
the Laughlin Fund, the father’s family 
thereby being assured of retaining owner- 
ship as well as perhaps receiving some cash. 
Vendees are held to their obligations by 
a deed of trust. 

Ever stressed throughout the will is 
Publisher Laughlin’s laudable anxiety to 
keep up with the times: “I wish it under- 
stood that the plan is to be followed only 
to the extent that it is found practicable 

I wish said Trustee to formulate 
amendments ... as expedient ...I do 
not wish this plan to remain rigid and fixed 
in the face of altering social and economic 
conditions.” 

That Publisher Laughlin hoped his plan, 
which is in effect only for Ohio County, 
W. Va., would be instituted elsewhere is 
reflected in the clause providing for his 
trustee’s informing “wealthy and public- 
spirited men and women” of its provisions 
and method of operation, either by sum- 
mary or synopsis. 


*A term not to be confused with “modern de- 
sign” as used by such as the FHA’s Miles 
Colean, where the reference is to architectural 
treatment. Publisher Laughlin doubtless _re- 
ferred to the modernity of years. 


THE 





Third National Building, Dayton, Ohio 


LARGE DAYTON BUILDING 
GUTS STEAM CONSUMPTION 


First Season Savings with 
Webster Moderator System 
Total $1,399.82 


EXCEEDS WEBSTER ESTIMATE 


Dayton, O. — The savings estimate 
which precedes every Webster Heating 
Modernization Program proved conserv- 
ative in the case of Dayton’s Third 
National Building, according to the rec- 
ord of performance for the first season 
after installation of the Webster Moder- 
ator System. 

Owners of the Third National Building 
authorized installation of the Webster 
Moderator System on the basis of an 
estimated annual sav of $1,139. The 
installation, made by — Brothers, 
Dayton, modernization hea contrac- 
tors, was completed March 1, 1935. 

During 1935-36, the first complete 
season with the modernized system, 
actual savings exceeded the estimate by 
more than $250. The cost of steam for 
heating, supplied from the street mains 
of the Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany, was $1,399.82 less than former 
years. 

The monthly record of reduction in 
steam cost, corrected for degree day dif- 
ferences, was as follows: October, $43.93; 
November, $11.07; December, $305.93 ; Jan- 
uary, $401.31; February, $344.80; March, 
$126.91; April, $129.32; May, $36.55. 

This statement of performance and 
savings has been checked and verified as 
correct by Mr. Frank A. Sullivan, Build- 
ing Manager of the Third National 
Building, who also reports a noticeable 
improvement in heating service. Since 
the distribution of steam has been bal- 
eneee oF accurately sized Webster Meter- 
ing Orifices, all sections of the building 
now heat evenly and rapidly. 


If you are interested in heating new bui!cings, 
or in improved heating service and ‘owet 


heating cost in your present building, «dress 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden. N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam ‘cating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities — Est 1 
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*® Draw into your individual home and apart 
ment plans those kitchen layouts which 
nation-wide scientific study has proved utilize 
space most advantageously and save count 
less steps and motions every day. The com 
plete, factful A. I. A. file, illustrated at the 
left, is packed with invaluable suggestions 
Simplify your kitchen planning. At the same 
time, give your clients the easy-to-use kitch- 
ens made possible by modern research. The 
coupon below will bring one of these practical 
kits to you, all ready for everyday reference. 
Send for yours today. 


HERE’S WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS 


* KITCHEN GUIDE—s2 pages of practical suggestions for present 
ing the scientifically-planned kitchen idea to your clients. Pictures and 
describes the four basic kitchen layouts and the principles of proper 
arrangement from which they were evolved. 


te BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL KITCHENS—A colorful 24-page 
picture-story book in which is shown how easily outmoded, incon- 
venient kitchens can be transformed into light and airy, time and 
step saving kitchens for only a few cents a day. 


ye BOOK OF STANDARD KITCHEN PLANS—The most 
helpful guide to proper kitchen layout ever developed. Contains num 
erous drawings and detail specifications of kitchens of different shapes 
and sizes, all scientifically arranged for maximum efficiency. 


ye PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS —complete catalogs of al! 

Westinghouse Refrigerators, Ranges, Dishwashers, and Water Heaters. 
Dimension drawings and specifications include all information neces 
sary for proper installation. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 714, Mansfield, Ohio. 
I would like to receive an Architect's Kitchen 


File and detailed information about your Consulting 
Kitchen Plan Service. 






Firm Name 
Attention of 
Address 
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14 
Plaster Cracks 


in this expensively 
built home!” 





HE house changed hands shortly 

after it was built. The architect 
has not been inside of it since — doesn’t 
know there are plaster cracks all over the 
place, but scores of other people do. 


Plaster cracks are no problem in homes that 
are decorated with Wall-Tex. The tensile 
strength of Wall-Tex canvas supports the 
plaster, holds it together when there is a 
tendency of the wall to 

crack. Where there is an 3A AA 3 
excess pull and a crack \f ¥ 
does occur in the plaster, # \/y\/ 
Wall-Tex stretches slightly f ¥* 

and does not tear or split. 
As a result, cracks seldom 


show. Home owners, 





everywhere, say: “No 


Wall-Tex is available 
more plaster cracks after jn a full range of plain 


. : colors and lining cloth 
a aeaed i = 
decorating with Wall aul ianenlir enlettion 


Tex.” of smart patterns. 










Because Wall-Tex dependably prevents plaster 
cracks—and because it is an honestly wash- 
able wall covering—it provides enduring 
beauty and reflects credit on architects who 
recommend it. 


For immediate reference, consult your 
1937 Sweet’s 17/58—two pages with 
sample swatches of Wall-Tex and com- 
plete technical data for architects’ use. 


Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
Dept. AF-37, Columbus, Ohio 


WALL-TEX 


DECORATIVE WALL CANVAS 
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TWO BUSINESS BLOCKS 





in Weslaco, Texas, 45 buildings big, get 


their faces lifted with $12,000. 


Westaco is a small town in Texas so 
near to the Rio Grande that if that un- 
predictable river shifted its bed by ten 
miles a committee in Geneva would have 
to adjudicate before it would once more 
be recognized as being on U. S. soil. But 
small and out-of-the-way though Weslaco 
is, its citizens last month were prouder 
than ever of it as they walked down the 
main streets of its business district. Forty- 
five buildings, almost the whole of its 
commercial area, had been remodeled, 
and the streets were lined with neat and 
gleaming adaptations of Mission archi- 
tecture. 

Two summers ago, with the southwest- 
ern heat at its worst, three Weslaco citi- 
zens met in a drug store to discuss a big 
idea. Said its owner, T. G. Cressner: “It 
can be done.” Queried Harry Ratliff, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
“How can we sell it to those who say it 
can’t be done?” Suggested William D. 
Miles, third of the group: “Show them 
pictures of what it will look like.” Thus 
was launched, in theory, the plan to lift a 
town’s face. In a day Druggist Cressner 
raised $100, to which was added $50 more 


At right, the results of remodeling a 
small town store. Gone the dowdy 
brick front, the unsightly sign. Below, 
Architect Waters has shown how to 
achieve some degree of order in the 
typical small-town block. Note the in- 
dented display windows, the absence 


of flag signs. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 


from the Chamber of Commerce. A yaeay: 
store was rented as an art gallery with 
colored renderings presenting to eyery 
merchant the picture of his store reno. 
vated, chiefly with white stuceo and 
brightly colored tile. 

To underline the project’s timeliness 
there was the FHA’s Title I. To dramatize 
its possibilities, there was Druggist Cress. 
ner’s remodeled store and the photog. 
rapher’s remodeled studio, each present. 
ing a vivid contrast. By last summer. 
scaffolds were an accepted sight along the 
main street. By last month, that main 
street was completely new. Total cost of 
all the remodeling work was some $12,000. 
The FHA insured the loans on a 50 per 
cent coverage, the cash coming from the 
town’s slim mercantile profits. And final- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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STRIKING “FRONTS” FOR THEATRES, STORES, 
SMALL BUILDINGS AND BANKS ARE OBTAINED 
WITH THE USE OF VERIBRITE 


Veribrite Porcelain Enameled Store Fronts fulfill the 


popularchoice for outstanding distinctiveness at moder- , 


ate cost. For generations men and women have looked 
with high favor upon the glistening beauty and the ever- 
lasting smooth, clean surface of Porcelain Enamel. 

Veribrite, by means of special building features, has 
simplified the use of this quality material, making it 
more adaptable than other materials to modern archi- 
tectural design. 

Chrough Veribrite, porcelain enamel may be had in 
any size, shape or color or color combination, which 
is fused into the metal, never to fade or to lose its 
Original beauty. Veribrite will not chip or wear away 
anc stands rough usage. 


al Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. Co., 4131 W. Parker Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Veribrite special feature—the new non-corroding, spring steel clip, allows 
the installation of panels without the use of batten strips or other exposed 
trim mouldings. The porcelain enamel panels may be installed on either 
wood or steel framing. Panels are not fastened directly to the wall, but in 
serted in clip, allowing a margin between joints for expansion and contrac 
tion. Center panels may be removed without disturbing adjacent panels 


We are prepared to cooperate in store front planning and 
also to send information on installation methods, uses and 


colors. 


Send me Veribrite Store Front Folder. 
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IN THIS 


KELVIN HOME 


All Window and Exterior 


Door Frames are Calked with 


Prcora CALKING 
ComMPOUND 


This Kelvin Home in Birmingham, Mich- 
igan, was built according to working 
plans and specifications rendered by 
J. lvan Dise, Architect, from the orig- 
inal Kelvin Home design developed by 
Kelvinator Engineers. Kelvin Home is 
the first moderate cost home embody- 
ing year round air-conditioning and a 
completely electrified kitchen. 


Pecora Calking Compound is widely 
used for air conditioning projects be- 
cause of its reliability in not only pre- 
venting the infiltration of dirt, dust 
and outside air, but also as an import- 
ant aid in preventing heat losses. 


To 


PECORA 5 
CARTRIDGE —< een se 
CALKING GUN Po 1 


This new type, high pressure Car- 
tridge Calking Gun (patent ap- 
plied for) is a great time and 
material saver. Pecora Calking 
Compound is specially packed for 
this gun in non-refillable metal 
cartridges of approximately one 
quart capacity. 





For further details see 
Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


BRecerRs Param Ceumrayy 
Member of Producers’ Council 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


Fourth & Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
flso Makers of 

MORT AR STAINS SASH PUTTIES 


Suction Mastic for Structural Glass 























Edrington Photos 
white for coolness, black for 
appearance. 


ly, to point up the virtues of the project, 
those shop owners who remodeled report 
increases in sales volume of from 35 to 50 
per cent. 

This flurry of building was ice cream 
and cake to one man, Architect R. Newell 
Waters, from whose board came all the 
plans for the remodeling. Although the 
bulk of the planning was confined to ex- 
teriors, Architect Waters also had a chance 
to step in and make the dark, crowded, 
small-town shop interior a more efficient 
medium. His answers to the problem of 
display were tempered by the paramount 
consideration of climate: the semi-tropical 
sun plays havoc with merchandise behind 
a plate glass window, so the majority of 
stores are equipped with recessed entries. 
The idea was to get people inside for their 
look around, no difficult thing when the 
shops look cool. From this qualification 
the treatment of floor plans stems: dis- 
play of merchandise is an interior, not an 
exterior function. 

Architect Waters has done his best with 
some shops to make them cooler and more 
inviting by running hoods over doors and 
windows. Owners of other shops, especially 
chain stores, have insisted on some ex- 
terior display space, have not availed 
themselves of the chance for whatever 
shade they can get. In the main, the 
changes have come from the old brick 
fronts to the new stucco and colored tile. 

Final effect of the remodeling program 
was a growing consciousness of what could 
be done today along the lines of new con- 
struction. The snow-ball had started down- 
hill, and Architect Waters is beginning to 
realize that it is growing bigger and big- 
ger: these same merchants whose stores 
were spruced up, motivated by the pub- 
licity and enthusiasm accorded the face- 
lifting on main street, have started build- 
ing themselves new homes as well. 
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Humidifies at moderate cost 
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@ Moncrief Air Conditioning Systems 


are complete, and so reasonably priced a 


that they present amazing value for 
such high quality air conditioning 
Made in a wide range of sizes, they 
operate economically in small or large 
homes. Specially designed models for 
gas, oil and coal (hand or stoker fired). 
Readily installed in any type of build- 
ing—new or old—they give the architect 


areal opportunity to conserve on space 





requirements since a Moncrief system 
can be placed in a remote and incon- 
spicuous corner and function with full 
efficiency. Ducts may be elevated and 
“even entirely concealed in the ceiling. 
Moncrief Engineering Service sim- 
plifies the architect's and the builder's 
task and is freely available without 
cost or obligation. 
and data sheets. 
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in‘ Better Homes & Gardens’ 1937 
$5000 Contest for Remodeling and New 
Building, if they use Bondex or Modex. 





Every cent you pay for paint and labor will 
be refunded if you use Bondex or Modex, or 
both. Just keep your painting bills and mail 
them to us when your name is announced as 
a cash winner. Read the suggestions below. 


Leaky Basement Becomes Play Room 
with BONDEX Waterproof Cement Paint 


: ce 









One treatment of Bondex waterproofs damp 
walls forever—gives you an extra play room 
like this. Weatherproofs and renews stucco 
homes, too! White and 16 colors. 


Modernize Walls and Ceilings with 
MODEX Powder Casein Paint 












The trend is to warm, rich, velvety casein 
paints—washable and practical. Being a pow- 
der, Modex gives all the advantages of casein 
paint west cost. White, black, and 12colors. 


use both BONDEX and MODEX—then 
“ win, your painting costs you nothing. 












Advertisement Appearing in Better Homes & Gardens 


r Tell | OFS rN About 


UL ere MODEX 


P) ay Thousands Gn CO DYT IE 





Unusual Advertising Idea Ties Products Up with 


“Better Homes & Gardens” 
$5000 Contest for Building and Remodeling 


The success of “Better Homes & Gardens” previous contest for 
building new homes and remodeling old ones is well known 
in the industry. For 1937, a new contest, wider in scope and 
offering substantially larger cash prizes, is now under way. 


Amazing Offer to Contestants Using Bondex and Modex 


As explained in the advertisement reproduced at the left of this 
page, any contestant using Bondex or Modex (or both) and win- 
ning a cash prize will be refunded full cost of material and labor. 
Not only will this offer be announced and repeated frequently 
in the pages of Better Homes & Gardens but every person enter- 
ing the 1937 contest will receive a special folder giving full 
particulars and showing exactly where and how Bondex and 
Modex may be used in building and remodeling. 


50,000 to 100,000 Paint Buyers Will be Reached 


Based on the number of entries obtained in the previous contest 
(in which, incidentally, the major cash prize winner used 
Bondex), 1937 will bring in from 50,000 to 100,000 home- 
owners’ entries. Each one of these will be more interested in 
Bondex and Modex than any other paint products on the market. 
Architects, builders, and painting contractors will be bombarded 
with questions about Bondex — the waterproof cement paint — 
and Modex—the modern casein paint in powder form. These 
two Reardon’s products will be the “big news” in 1937 for the 
1,500,000 readers of Better Homes & Gardens and their friends. 





Send for Latest Folders 
on BONDEX and MODEX 


All you need to know about 
Bondex and Modex is inter- 
estingly presented in two 
illustrated folders recently 
off the press. Send for them 
both today and be posted. 
Address 


THE REARDON CO. |: 
py 


2200 N. 2nd, St. Louis, Mo. 
Los Angeles «* Chicago 
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Boilers, Cast | Gas, 
=? Iron, Steel 
(ile (Oil, Gas, 
- ‘> (es Stoker) for 
. = ee Moderate-Priced 
- Oil Burners Homes 
vA (8 sizes) ond 
Distinctive 
Dwellings 
S-N SUPERIORITIES 
1, Sound design 


and quality con- 
struction at com- 
petitive prices. 

. Definite operat- 
ing economies. 

. Dependable per- 
formance. 

. Simplified instal- 
lation. 

. Fine 












Water Heaters 
(Oil, 
Stoker) 


Gas, 
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lished recogni- 
and authorities 
in the industry. 
6. Engineering and 





Room Coolers 
and Central 
Cooling 


and engineers. 





Water Soften- 
ers (All sizes) 


Basement Sprinkler Systems 
(A popular novelty that gets 
you into prospects’ homes.) 








coal) (5 sizes) 


@ Your territory 
may be open for 
this popular line. 
Write today for 
literature and in- ~ 
terestin dealer 
proposition. 


/ 


SCOTT-NEWCOMB, Inc. 


1930 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri 







reputation, | 
based on estab- | 


tion as pioneers | 











installation serv- | 
ice to architects 


PLANNED FOR PROFIT 


is Paramount Communities, 
first fruit of Freed’s Committee. 


W uex it was organized two years ago to 
seek a solution to the U.S. housing prob- 
the for Re- 
covery recommended as a prime panacea 
the formation of a number of super-build- 
ing companies (Arcu. Forum, Apr. 1936, 
p. 366). 
companies 


lem, Committee Economic 


Operating as does big business, 
to 
achieve such economies as to make moder- 


these were theoretically 
ately low-cost housing a profitable invest- 
ment for private capital. Prime preacher 
of this doctrine the Committee’s 
Chairman Allie S. Freed, onetime taxicab 
tycoon. Last month Chairman Freed dem- 
onstrated that he was ready not only to 
preach but to act on the Committee’s idea. 
In Clarendon, Va., just across the Potomac 
from Washington, construction began on 
the first group of houses in Paramount 


was 





Bernard Hoffman 


Chief Architect Kamstra 


Communities, a limited dividend corpora- 
tion whose president was the energetic 
Freed. 

Paramount Communities as a corporate 
name came into being more than a year 
ago. The interim has been used to plan in 
the most scientific manner possible a resi- 
dential community centering around a core 
of houses built not for sale but for rent. 
The eventual size of the community has 
not yet been divulged, but is rumored to 
be in excess of 300 units in single, two- and 
multi-family row houses. Chief Architect 
of Paramount Communities is Aone Foeke 
(“Allan”) Kamstra, latterly of the plan- 
ning staff of the Resettlement project at 
Greenbrook. Formerly a technician for the 
Dutch Department of Public Works, and 
an experimenter in precast concrete houses, 
Kamstra came to the U.S. in 1922, joined 
up with Architect Harry T. Stephens. In 
1930 he went to work for the late, great 
Planner Henry Wright, worked with him 
and Clarence Stein on the design and 
planning of Chatham Village and Hill- 
side, and is today regarded as a topflight 
planner in his own right. 





Mott Homes, Garden City, L. I., 19.6 


In 800 


MOTT HOMES 


Floors and Woodwork 
are finished With 


 MINWAXS 


FLAT FINISH 


The 800 homes already built by 
Mott Brothers on Long Island 
represent the combined experi- 
ence of 800 owners living in Mott 
Homes an average of 31% years— 
2800 years total experience— 
testing under actual living con- 
ditions the quality of materials 
and workmanship, including 
Minwax on floors and woodwork. 











Typical Mott Home Interior 


MOTT BROTHERS SAY: 


“Results (from Minwax Flat 
Finish) have been in every way 
satisfactory . . . We propose to 
use your material on the 300 
Mott Houses projected for con- 
struction in 1937. We have 
found it a thoroughly practical 
material . . .” 

Minwax is the modern stain-wax 
finish. It penetrates, becomes part of 
the wood itself, never needs re- 
scraping. Particularly effective for 
paneling because it brings out the 
full natural beauty of the grain and 
produces a rich, hand-rubbed effect. 


Consult your Sweets or write 
for further information. 


MINWAX CO., Inc. 


DEPT. AF3 


11 West 42nd St., New York 
IN CANADA 
THE ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., Ltd. 
110 McGill Street, Montrea! 
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AFTER WIDE EXPERIENCE IN MANY 
PROPERTIES DURING THE PAST 9 YEARS... 


PROMINENT BUILDER AGAIN 
CHOOSES SERVEL ELECTROLUX 


Mr. Gustave Kellner Equips New Brooklyn 






Apartment House With Gas Refrigeration 
Because Of Its Permanent Silence 
And Low Maintenance Cost 


HROUGHOUT the country, builders who have had 

years of experience with all types of refrigeration are 
today choosing Servel Electrolux for their new structures. 
This nationwide trend becomes stronger all the time be- 
cause Servel Electrolux—in more than a decade of “‘in 
service’ performance— has proved that its basically different 
method of operation assures permanent silence and lasting 
efficiency. 



























TENANT SATISFACTION 


Read this letter from Mr. Gustave Kellner, well-known 
THIS NEW BUILDING at 45 Hawthorne St., property owner of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., is the latest to be equipped 
with Servel Electrolux by Mr. Gustave Kellner, 
who has installed more than 600 of these refrig- 


‘“‘Nearly nine years ago | bought my first Servel Elec- 
trolux Refrigerators. Since then, I have installed more 
than 600 of them in my various properties, including my 
new building at 45 Hawthorne St., Brooklyn. One reason 
for my repeated choice is that the silence and low operat- 
ing cost of Servel Electrolux mean a lot to my tenants.” 


erators during the past nine years. 


GAS COMPANY SERVICE 


In addition to its long-lasting satisfaction and low main- 
tenance cost, this refrigerator also gives you the advantage 
of prompt and reliable gas company service, in case it 
should ever be needed. That is why hundreds of builders 
and owners everywhere have found that it pays to install 
Servel Electrolux. See the new 1937 models on display at 
your local gas company showroom. Servel, Inc., Servel 
Electrolux Sales Division, Evansville, Indiana. 





Servel Electrolux gives utmost satisfaction in 10 years of con- 
stant service— Robert O. Scholz and David A. Baer write: “Today the 
235 units we installed in our Alban Apartments back in 1926 are doing 
just as good and silent a job as our most recent purchases this year.’’ 
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THE GAS REFRIGERATOR 

























































THE BRITISH SOLVE 


some building problems. How to assure a labor supply 


for 12 months; how to stop the jerry-builder. 


Ar last year’s end Minister of Health Sir 
Kingsley Wood reported that the total 
number of houses completed during the 
vear ending September 30 was 339,538. 
Thus England and Wales, with the other 
island countries trailing slightly, reached 
the apex of the phenomenal wave of 
home-building which had washed Great 
Britain out of depression (Arcu. Forum, 
Aug. 1936, p. 85 et seq.). But the boom in 
British building brought with it prob- 
lems which the U.S. had faced and is once 
more about to face, and the British solu- 
tions to two of those problems were last 
month making significant news. 

“In Glasgow, Scotland, the problem was 
one of labor shortage (see page 242). 
Seasonal and otherwise unsteady employ- 
ment, together with the heavy demands of 
rearmament and industrial construction, 
had gradually depleted the ranks of build- 
ing mechanics to the point where the an- 
nual 5,000 houses built had tapered off to 
a lean 1,985. To remedy the situation, 
Glasgow’s Town Counselors, by a vote of 


55 to 40, approved a plan guaranteeing 


building trades mechanics 51 weeks of work 
per year, together with payment of wages 
for time lost through inclement weather 
or other causes over which the men have 
no control. Chief construction programs are 
still civic housing units. Designed to entice 
a steadily increasing supply of labor, the 
plan went into effect on February 1 for all 
operatives who had been employed for 
four weeks previously, will go into effect 
for all others so soon as they shall have 
completed four weeks of employment. 

“In London, the militance was against 
jerry-building, an especially sore spot in 
the recent British boom. Characteristic of 
the close cooperation shown by the building 
industry in England were the diverse and 
resplendent names of the people who met 
last month at a lunch to discuss the prob- 
lem: Sir Kingsley Wood, G. H. Parker, 
president of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, Sir Harold 
Bellman, chairman of the Building So- 
cieties’ Association, and George Hicks, 
M. P., president of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives. 





These potent leaders warmly com: vended 
a four-point program calling for on. 
mulation of minimum standard 5; «cifies. 
tions for ordinary houses, the regi-‘ration 
of builders who undertake to build hous. 
in conformity with this standard, the ee, 
tification of houses so built, and the esta) 
lishment of a national council to deal wit) 
the registration and certification. 

Another resounding name was added +, 
the roster back of this plan when it wa 
decided that the minimum standards ay 
to be laid down by Sir Raymond Unwin: 
National Housing Standards Board. Fing 
stamp of approval on the plan was give; 
when the Ministry of Health and th, 
Board of Trade both voted their support 

Most realistic facet was that calling 
for registration of builders, reminiscent of 
a similar idea advanced a year ago by Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford’s Vice President George 
P. MacNichol, Jr. (Arca. Forum, Mare! 
1936, page 4). Salesman MacNichol’s pla 
involved the notarized certification of 
products by an architect. Its support was 
to come from a group of leading manu- 
facturers, who were not to insist on th 
use of their products. Flaw in the Mae- 
Nichol scheme as in other efforts lay in 
the inability of its participants to agree 
even on a method for cooperative action 
London’s lunchers, mindful of the danger 
implicit in a voluntary plan, approved a 
scheme which makes the registration com- 
pulsory, assures support by a quasi-gov- 
ernmental enforcement. 
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FOR MODERNIZING 


as well as new building, use 
new WeisArt compartments 


* *& & NEW, FOR HIGHEST CLASS BUILDINGS 


COMPARTMENTS 


@ The splendid modern design and finish of these 


new WeisArt compartments harmonize with walls 


and floors used in toilet rooms of finest structures. 


Doors, stiles and partition are of flush steel con- 


a 


THE 


struction, eliminating 
are locked and sealed ... finish is most durable 
baked-on enamel, easily kept clean and sanitary. 
Streamlined hardware of heavy brass, chromium 
plated over nickel plating. 


Mail coupon now for complete information. 


SEND THIS 
COUPON! 


osts and head rails. Edges 
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i DIE RABIZARBEITEN, DIE PUTZARBEITEN, DIE STUCK- 
o ARBE!TEN, by Karl Lade and Adolf Winkler. Julius Hoffmann, 
Sons » 3 vols.. each of about 80 pages, illustrated with draw- 
dt ing | photographs. 9 x 12. Each 7.80 marks. 
— ree books constitute an exhaustive treatment of the 
e of plaster, used inside and outside buildings. Sep- | 
Pit thev describe the application of plaster on hung 
os stucco, and the modeling in place of decorative walls | 
} Sm lings. Correct and incorrect methods of working, and 
port 
alling 
nt of 
Lib 
eorge 
Larc! 
| plas 
nm of 
t wa 
nanu 
n the 
Mai 
ay il 
agret 
ction 
lange 
ved : 
con 
1-gZOV 
f a ; 
, FOR MODELING AN ELLIPTICAL RECESS IN A PLASTER CEILING THE COMPLETE WINDOW 
the various ways of hanging ceilings are shown, some of ex- 
tremely complicated forms; the devices used for modeling amy, Vd 
are illustrated by photographs and scale drawings. While 
the reader unfamiliar with German will find this a serious 
obstacle, the illustrations are so complete and suggestive that 
the book has considerable value as a reference. The use of 
cast and directly modeled plaster has been highly developed 
in Germany and the numerous interiors shown provide a 
seful collection otherwise obtainable only in scattered form. 
e 
5 THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, 
. 1191-1794. by Sir Reginald Blomfield. The Macmillan Company, 
\- New York. 129 pp.. 50 illustrations. 614 x 814. $3.00. 
e 


: Aut of “The Mistress Art,” a four-volume history of 
Fret irchitecture, and other works, Sir Reginald Blomfield 

-known authority on the subject presented in this 
More of a survey than an exhaustive history, the 
lesigned chiefly for the lay reader; it presents more 
| architectural history during one of its most inter- 
riods than the average architect is likely to remem- 
ver, and it by no means falls into the usual category 
M for laymen. The keynote to the manner of presenta- 
ind early in the book, where the author remarks 
ie study of architecture it has to be borne in mind 
ianent developments, as apart from fashions of the ee Catalog Tia 
the result of deep-seated causes that may lie far 
istory.” The relation of architectural development 
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when you design a modern home 


* Lawns have gone modern, too. One of 
the important services an architect can 
render a home-building client is to tell 
him about lawn irrigation, which eliminates 
forever the daily drudgery of the hose. 


A Nibco Lawn Spray System consists of 
underground copper water tubes and 
pop-up spray heads which are below the | 
grassline and out of the way except while | 
sprinkling. Automatic control can be ap- | 
plied to operate the system without atten- 
tion from spring until fall. 





Complete descriptive literature is to be 
had for the asking. The Nibco engineer- 
ing department will be glad to answer 
any special questions you may have. 


LAWN SPRAY SYSTEMS @iBeo 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL LAWNS | 





SEND FOR THIS DATA BOOK 


Pressure-loss tables and other helpful informa- 
tion are contained in this 48-page lawn-spray 


manual. A registered copy, with future changes 
or additions to follow, will be sent free of charge 
to bonafide architects or to master plumbers. Fits 
standard AIA file equipment. Write for it today. 





NORTHERN INDIANA BRASS COMPANY 


393 PLUM STREET ELKHART, INDIANA 
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| with economic and political conditions gives life to what 


would otherwise be a dry summary of historical data 
excellent critical survey of an important period. 


FEDERAL TAX COURSE, 1937 Edition. Prentice-H 
New York. 814 x 1154. $10.00. 


Ine. 


A useful addition to the architect’s library, particularly at 
this time of the year. The book is an exhaustive reference 
manual, containing not only the Federal law in regard to 
income taxes, but also the changes made by the Revenue 
Act of 1936 and other new regulations. Completely indexed 
with specimen returns, definitions, and explanatory text 


THE PARISH CHURCHES OF NORFOLK AND NORWICH, 
by Claude J. W. Messent. H. W. Hunt, Norwich. 298 pp. 514 x 
714. 7s. 2d. 


A small reference book which gives a brief but complete de- 
scription of every Parish Church in Norfolk and Norwich, 
both ancient and modern. About 1,000 churches are listed 
and described. There are a few pen drawings illustrating som: 
of the older structures in the county. 


COUNTRY HOUSES OF THE MIDLANDS, by J. Alfred Gotch. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 94 pp., 150 plates. 81) x 
11%. $8.50. 


About 50 houses are presented in this review of old manor 
houses and halls of Northamptonshire, covering building 
over a period of three centuries. Most of the examples bear 





HARROWDEN HALL 


out the reputed superiority of the English country house, 
and its evolution from the moated fortress of the thirteenth 
century to the restrained dwelling of the Regency period s 
apparent from a study of the illustrations. Photographs are 
excellent and are supplemented by pen drawings. Historical 
data are given in the descriptions of the houses. \ ™ap 
establishes the geographical relationship of the hous 


As a service to interested readers, Tue ARCHITECTURA! 
Forum will undertake to order copies of foreign books 
others not conveniently obtainable locally, which have been 
reviewed in this department. Checks and money orders to be 
made payable to Tue ArcHITECTURAL ForUM. 
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HAZARD 





apecote BUILDING WIRES 


OWNERS, ARCHITECTS, CONSULTING and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, and BUILDERS EVERY- 
WHERE SPECIFY HAZARD SAFECOTE BUILDING 
WIRES FOR SAFETY and ENDURANCE 


SESE Pee Oe 








Palmolive Building, Chicago. Architects: Chicago Boord of Trade Building, Chicago. William Taylor Hotel, San Francisco. Owners: 

Holabird & Root. General Contractors: Architects: Holabird & Root. General Woods-Drury Co. Builders: Cohill Bros 

Lundoff, Bicknell Co. Electrical Contractors: Contractors: Hegeman-Harris Co. Electrical Architect: Llovis P. Hobart. Electrical 
Hatfield Electric Co. Contractors: Henry Newgord & Co. Contractors: Latourette - Fical Co. 


HAZARD FIREKROME SAFECOTE 


is made with the long enduring Hazard in- 
sulation, covered with Safecote braid and 
has free stripping insulation; easy to handle; 
6 identifying colors; does not become tacky 
or brittle; braid does not bunch up in con- 
duits; lubricated for easy pulling. Hazard 
has been making insulated wire for 38 years, 
and has satisfactorily met every condition of 
service possible in that time. 


HAZARD PERFORMITE SAFECOTE 


combines the highest type of building wire 
insulation with Safecote braid covering. Per- 
formite gives super-performance in aging 
tests, and is tougher and stronger than any 
wire in common use. It is ideal for monu- 
mental buildings, public institutions and large 
residences. The Government uses this super- 
aging type of insulation for Federal buildings 
and other purposes. 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WorkKS 


Division of The Okonite Company 
WORKS: WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Sales 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Atlanta Seattle Dallas 


M H + 1937 


, Offices: 


Pittsburgh Buffalo Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles Washington 
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FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND OLD 


the COMMODORE 


Amazing new feather-weight 


modern lighting unit 


desk or 
wherever 
Till Et) 


Here’s what the 


COMMODORE offers: 


1. More light . . 83% of the 
light from the bare bulb, ac- 
cording to Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, New York 

and more light than most in- 
direct fixtures. 

2. Better light ... . diffused 
and glareless; pleasant to eyes, 
especially since the surface of 
the shade is luminous but low 
in brightness. 

3. Low maintenance costs... 
because the Commodore’s shade, 
molded from Plaskon, is (a) easy 
to clean and (b) tougher than 
ordinary steel, which means 
less breakage and greater safety. 
4. Appropriate design... to fit a wide 
variety of interior treatments, thanks 
to the chaste simplicity of its attrac- 
tive white shade and brushed alumi- 
num metal parts. 

Get this demonstration FREE 


See how the Commodore’s better light mod- 
ernizes ...at your desk or wherever you choose. 
Takes only a jiffy and requires only a floor plug. 
Or ask for free trial. A Commodore, complete 
with bulb, will be shipped to any responsible 
firm, on 90-day trial. No liability for breakage. 
No obligation to buy. Write us. 


ag ae 


FORWOOD PARK 


VERMILION, OHIO 
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FORUM OF EVENTs 


(Continued from page 14) 


MELLON MUSEUM PLANS DRAWN 


P ae 
RELIMINARY drawings for a museum to house the « 


ection 
of paintings which Andrew Mellon has offered as a gift ’ 
the Federal Government have been submitted to the Pip, 


Arts Commission and Nations 
Capital Park and Planniy 
Commission in Was nate 
Architect for the museum j; 
John Russell Pope, of Ney 
York, who spent more than a 
year preparing the plans. At 
an estimated cost of $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000, the new build 
ing will be erected on a site on 
Constitution Avenue west of 
the Capitol, bounded by Con- 
stitution Avenue, Seventh 
Street, North Mall Drive and 
Four and One Half Street. Upper picture shows a view of 
the museum from the Mall, lower picture a view of the 
Seventh Street Facade. An H-shaped structure of monu 
mental design, the building will be about 800 ft. long, with 
wings about 340 ft. wide, one story and basement high 





Pictures Inc 


John Russell Pope 





Pictures | 


Principal entrance will be from North Mall Drive with 
secondary entrances into the basement on the other three 
sides. A domed main hall, 200 ft. long and more than 30 ft 
high, will extend through the center of the building from 
front to back; main galleries will be located in the wings 
The new building will be a gift from Mr. Mellon, who will 
also set up an endowment fund to pay the annual salaries of 
the principal members of the museum staff. 


MORE ARCHITECTS CHOSEN FOR FAIR 


Cownrracts with architects for the design of four more build- 
ings for the New York World's Fair of 1939 have been signet, 
bringing the total number of buildings to reach thus stage 
to nine. Total estimated cost of buildings in the arch tectural 
contract stage is $4,350,000. All of the architects elected 
have offices in New York City. 

William Gehron and the firm of Morris & O’Conner hav® 


been commissioned to design a Hall of Production, ‘0 face 
on the Theme Plaza and cost approximately $325,('". The 


building is to have a total floor area of 51,150 sq. 't. an® 


(Continued on page 74) 
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_t. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 88 Lexington Ave., NewYork City 
a 


Future decisions and specifications are based generally on the 
results obtained from a product successfully used in the past. 
Products that have “stood the test” get the call. 


That’s one reason why SONNEBORN products are being so exten- 
sively used and recommended today. For over 30 years they have 
“stood the test” in all types of buildings under all sorts of condi- 
tions. Men who have worked with them have come to depend on their 
uniform high quality. They know that this record of “on the job 
performance” will continue, that SONNEBORN products will give 
them entire satisfaction always. 


Call upon SONNEBORN’S engineering department if you have any 
problems on Waterproofing, Dampproofing or Painting. Their ad- 
ice and experience is always at your disposal and, of course, without 
dligation to you. 
Write today for complete literature on SONNEBORN’S TESTED PRODUCTS 
ADDRESS DEPT. F-3 





Sonneborn’s Tested Products 


LAPIDOLITH—The guaranteed method 
of securing dustproof concrete floors 


LIGNOPHOL—A scientific penetrating 
preservative and finish for wood floors 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS—for exterior 


waterproofing of masonry wolls 


KAUKIT—Non-shrinking woterproof 
cau:king compound. 


CEMCOAT—Light reflecting enamel for 
interiors; also waterproof coating 
for exteriors and floors; is out 
standingly superior for masonry sur- 
faces. 


HYDROCIDE WATERPROOFING AND 
DAMPPROOFING—Integra! admixtures; 


foundation and plasterbond coatings 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISHES (PAINTS 

AND ENAMELS)—Special ocid and al- 
kaline resisting paints for conditions 
peculiar to any industry or need. 
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Line your Ducts with this 
SAFE 
SOUND ABSORBENT 


Burgess Acousti-Pad is a metal-faced acoustic lining for 
ventilating ducts. The perforated facing permits duct 
noises to seep into the underlying sound-absorbing blanket. 
And it also prevents the sound-absorbing material from 
blowing into the air stream. 

Most important, from a safety standpoint, is the restric- 
tive action of the perforated facing to flame travel within 
the duct. Like the screen of a miner’s lamp, the Burgess 
perforated facing restricts any flame from traveling freely 
along the lined interior of the duct. 

Send for new bulletins describing the ex- 
ceptional advantages of this remarkable lin- 
ing. Every modern air-conditioning job needs 
Burgess Acousti-Pad. 

Also send for Bulletin 126, describing the 
Burgess Acoustic Communication Booth for 
noisy locations. 







Re 


ICRI 6 ee 


Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Div. 
111 W. Monroe St., Dept. AF 5 
Chicago, Iil. 


Licensed under C. F. Burgess Laboratories, SZ . 
Inc., Patents & 


BURGESS 
ACOUSTI-PAD 
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(Continued from page 70) 


contain 25,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space, a restaurant seatiy 
200 people and concession booths. 

A second Hall of Production, adjacent to the first ap 
fronting on both the Theme Plaza and the Central Maj 
was awarded to Frederic C. Hirons and Peter Copeland 
Containing 60,540 sq. ft., of which 33,050 will be given ove; 
to exhibits, it will probably be devoted to the electrics 
industry. Estimated cost is $425,000. 

The third contract, for a food exhibit building, went 4 
Dwight James Baum, while the other was awarded to the 
firm of Mayers, Murray & Phillip. These two buildings wil) 
be located at the apexes of a triangular zone extending from 
the Theme Plaza to the Government Plaza. The building 
assigned to Architect Baum is estimated to cost $300,000 
and will contain the Fair’s focal exhibit on the subject of 
food. This unit will contain 46,800 sq. ft. of floor space- 
17,300 devoted to exhibits and 8,000 to the focal exhibit 
The other structure will face on the Theme Plaza and the 
Central Mall. It will cost about $425,000 and its 65,960 
sq. ft. of floor space will include 32,710 devoted to exhibits 
as well as a restaurant seating 300 and concessions. 

Each of the buildings will be built of wood with steel 
frame and stucco exteriors. All will be one story high and 
all but the Food Exhibit Building containing the focal ex- 
hibit will have interior landscaped courts with dining ter- 
races outside the restaurants. These three units will form a 
great arc facing the Theme Building across the Theme Plaza 


DESIGN FOR EATING 





Asove are three model hot dog stands, selected from seve? 
designs prepared by first-year students in Cooper Union 
(New York) School of Art. Intended to be both cecora 
tive and utilitarian, each of the designs was worked out with 
the purpose of facilitating service for the greatest | umber 
of people with a minimum number of attendants. Rencering 
are made from bits of calico, flannel and colored paper 0? 4 
background sprayed with a household insect spray gun. The 


designs will be presented to the committee for the N« York 
World’s Fair. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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“ANNOUNCING: 


pitol Superfi 


A New AND DISTINCTIVE Propuct IMPROVEMENT 


which solves 


Important Construction Problems 


Y the simple expedient of installing 

this new Vaporproofed Rock Wool 
Batt, it is now possible to build modern, 
vapor-sealed insulated houses . . . and to 
build them at any time of year, eliminat- 
ing the transfer of moisture-vapor to 
studding, joists and other framing 
members. 


Lying immediately behind the plaster 
base, this special vaporproofing mem- 
brane, permanently affixed to the batt, 
covers the framing members. The fram- 
ing, interstud spaces, and rock wool in- 
sulation are thus sealed against moisture 
from wet plaster and other sources. 
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This new Batt is easy and quick to 
handle, provides vaporproofing at no 
additional cost of materials or labor, is 
fire-proof and everlasting, successfully 
solving today’s problems of efficient 
home insulation. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write to The Standard Lime and 
Stone Co., 15 East Redwood St. Ba!ti- 
more, Md. 


Stops Moisture 
Penetrating a Wall 
Moisture from wet plaster 

and other sources penetrating 
the wall from the inside, is 
stopped by the vaporproohng 
membrane (just behind the 
plaster base). It is turned back 
and is released inside the house 
to be exhausted by normal 
ventilation. 





UL ee 
Insulations 






Batts come to the 
job protected in 
sealed cartons 


Quick Facts 


1 Moisture-proofed. Backed with a especial 


vaporproofing membrane, a positive barrier 


to moisture from wet plaster and other 


sources 

2 Flanged Edge. On cach side a 1')" ex- 
tension of the vaporproofing membran 
Makes tacking in place a quick, easy job, 


and protects framing. 


3 insulating Efficiency. Same uniform 
density and highest insulating efficiency 
as found in all Capitol Rock Wool products 
The vaporproof backing assures strength, 


rigidity and permanence. 


4 Cuts Cests. Large size Batts, 15” x 48” 
cuts working time. Two Batts reach from 
floor to ceiling in an 8-foot room 

5 Other Sizes. For studding and rafters 
spaced on 24” centers, this new Batt i 
also available in 23” x 15” size. 


6 Two Thicknesses. Wall-Thick, for max 


mum efficiency; also Semi-Thick 


7 Fire Protection. All Capitol Rock Wool 
products assure maximum fire protection 
Also vermin proof and sound proof. 
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contain 25,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space, a restaurant seatiy 
200 people and concession booths. 
| A second Hall of Production, adjacent to the first ano 
fronting on both the Theme Plaza and the Centra! Maj) 
| was awarded to Frederic C. Hirons and Peter Copeland 
| Containing 60,540 sq. ft., of which 33,050 will be given ove; 
to exhibits, it will probably be devoted to the electrica| 
| industry. Estimated cost is $425,000. 

The third contract, for a food exhibit building, went 
Dwight James Baum, while the other was awarded to tly 
firm of Mayers, Murray & Phillip. These two buildings wilj 
be located at the apexes of a triangular zone extending from 

| the Theme Plaza to the Government Plaza. The building 

| assigned to Architect Baum is estimated to cost $300,000 

and will contain the Fair’s focal exhibit on the subject of 

| food. This unit will contain 46,800 sq. ft. of floor space- 

| 17,300 devoted to exhibits and 8,000 to the focal exhibit 

| The other structure will face on the Theme Plaza and the 
Central Mall. It will cost about $425,000 and its 65,960 
sq. ft. of floor space will include 32,710 devoted to exhibits 
as well as a restaurant seating 300 and concessions. 

Each of the buildings will be built of wood with steel 
frame and stucco exteriors. All will be one story high and 


Line your Ducts with this all but the Food Exhibit Building containing the focal ex- 


hibit will have interior landscaped courts with dining ter- 








races outside the restaurants. These three units will form a 
Sy A F E | great are facing the Theme Building across the Theme Plaza 


DESIGN FOR EATING 


SOUND ABSORBENT 


| 
Burgess Acousti-Pad is a metal-faced acoustic lining for 
ventilating ducts. The perforated facing permits duct 
noises to seep into the underlying sound-absorbing blanket. 
And it also prevents the sound-absorbing material from 
blowing into the air stream. 
Most important, from a safety standpoint, is the restric- 
tive action of the perforated facing to flame travel within 
the duct. Like the screen of a miner’s lamp, the Burgess 
perforated facing restricts any flame from traveling freely 
along the lined interior of the duct. | 
Send for new bulletins describing the ex- 
ceptional advantages of this remarkable lin- | 
ing. Every modern air-conditioning job needs 
Burgess Acousti-Pad. 
Also send for Bulletin 126, describing the 
Burgess Acoustic Communication Booth for | 
noisy locations. 


Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Div. 
111 W. Monroe St., Dept. AF 
Chicago, IIl. 


Licensed under C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
Inc., Patents 





Asox E are three model hot dog stands, selected from seve" 


designs prepared by first-year students in Cooper Union 

(New York) School of Art. Intended to be both cecora- 

i? U RG E S S tive and utilitarian, each of the designs was worked ou! with 
the purpose of facilitating service for the greatest number 

of people with a minimum number of attendants. Rencerings 

* are made from bits of calico, flannel and colored paper ©? # 

background sprayed with a household insect spray g' The 
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designs will be presented to the committee for the N« 
World’s Fair. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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A NEw AND DISTINCTIVE PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


"ANNOUNCING ®> 


Capitol Superfine 


which solves 


Important Construction Problems 


Y the simple expedient of installing 
this new Vaporproofed Rock Wool 
Batt, it is now possible to build modern, 
vapor-sealed insulated houses . . . and to 
build them at any time of year, eliminat- 
ing the transfer of moisture-vapor to 


studding, joists and other framing 
members. 


Lying immediately behind the plaster 
base, this special vaporproofing mem- 
brane, permanently affixed to the batt, 
covers the framing members. The fram- 
ing, interstud spaces, and rock wool in- 
sulation are thus sealed against moisture 
from wet plaster and other sources. 
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This new Batt is easy and quick to 
handle, provides vaporproofing at no 
additional cost of materials or labor, is 
fire-proof and everlasting, successfully 
solving today’s problems of efficient 
home insulation. For descriptive litera- 
ture, write to The Standard Lime and 
Stone Co., 15 East Redwood St. Balti- 
more, Md. 


Stops Moisture 
Penetrating a Wall 
Moisture from wet plaster 

and other sources penetrating 
the wall from the inside, is 
stopped by the vaporproofing 
membrane (just behind the 
plaster base). It is turned back 
and is released inside the house 
to be exhausted by n rmal 
ventilation. 
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Batts come to the 
job protected m 
sealed cartons 
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Quick Facts 


Moisture-proofed. Backed with a special 
vaporprooting membrane, a positive barriet 
to moisture from wet plaster and othet 


sources 


Flanged Edge. ©n cach side a 1')” ex 
tension of the vaporproofing membrane 
Makes tacking in place a quick, easy job, 
and protects framing. 

insulating Efficiency. Same uniform 
density and highest insulating efficiency 
as found in all Capitol Rock Wool producte 
The vaporproof backing assures strength, 
rigidity and permanence. 

Cuts Cests. Large size Batts, 15” x 48” 
cuts working time. Two Batts reach from 
floor to ceiling in an 8-foot room 


Other Sizes. For studding and rafters 
spaced on 24” centers, this new Batt 
also available in 23” x 15” size. 


Two Thicknesses. Wall-Thick, for max 
nium efficiency; also Semi-Thick 


Fire Protection. Al! Capitol Rock Wool 
products assure maximum fire protectior 


Also vermin proof and sound proof. 
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Extra long life 


for this Fence— 


and 


because 


itoon 


CORROSION 
IS SEALED OUT 
This new Stan-rap Wire, **a 
zinc wire with a steel core,” 
can be wrapped around its 
own diameter without break- 
ing or flaking its smooth, 
ductile zine coating. 


UNLIKE other chain link 
wire, the zinc coating on An- 
chor’s Stan-rap Wire is chem- 
ically pure. It is smooth 
and uniform—no rough or thin 
spots—no cracks or crevices 
through which corrosion can 
creep in. And it is extremely 
ductile—not hard, brittle or 
flaky. Twist Stan-rap Wire, 
bend it double—you can even 
wrap it around itself and the 
pure zinc coating will not break 
or flake, exposing the steel core 
to corrosion. 


As a result, Anchor Chain 
Link Fences of Stan-rap Wire 
last for many years beyond the 
lifetime of ordinary chain link 
fencing—even in atmospheres 


the 





heavy with soot, salt, sulphur 
and other corroding agents. In 
language that cannot be ig- 
nored, they say KEEP OUT 
to trespassers and idlers. They 
guard raw materials stored out- 
doors, provide for more effi- 
cient control of employes’ time, 
and afford staunch protection 
against outside disturbance of 
regular routine. 


Get the facts now about 
Anchor Fences. Consult 
“Where to Buy It” in your 
classified telephone directory 
for the address of your local 
Anchor Fence Sales and Erect- 
ing Service—or mail the cou- 
pon for our free Industrial 
Fence Specification Manual. 


ANCHOR ‘ences 
oF STAN-RAP wire 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO.. 


6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Send me your free Specification Manual of Anchor Chain Link 


Fences. 


re-- Mail the Coupon Now=— — = = 
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(Continued from page 74) 


GLASS AWARD 





Swwxey Waven, sculptor and industrial designer, with the 
glass medal which he has designed for award in the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Institute Competition announced in Tue 
Forum last month. The medal, 414 in. in diameter and about 
1% in. thick, is engraved on the reverse side. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Corus School of Architecture’s Extension Division in- 
augurates in the spring session professional studies in the 
remodeling, design and construction of modern buildings. 
Professor George M. Allen will direct the new program. 
Courses in illumination of buildings, contemporary interior 
materials and color, specification writing, construction cost 
trends and housing will also be offered. An evening studio of 
architectural design for advanced students has been an- 
nounced by Acting Dean Leopold Arnaud. The new studio 
will have as critics Max Abramovitz and Howard Dearstyne, 
designers in the office of Wallace K. Harrison and J. André 
Fouilhoux. 


An international exposition of design in outdoor advertis- 
ing will be held March 17 to May 2 in Franklin Hall of the 
Franklin Institute, Parkway at 20th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Two hundred and fifty posters from France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, Spain, Poland, U.S. S. R., Hungary, Greece, Nor- 
way, Mexico and Switzerland will be displayed. The Ameri- 
can section of the exhibit will be represented by new poster 
designs for industrial products submitted by fifteen invited 
American artists. 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress will be held on 
the campus of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., from 
July 10 to 24. Subject of the meeting will be “The World 
Challenge to Democracy—How Can America Meet It? 
Architects are urged to present their views on the matter 
Details and membership blanks may be secured by writing 
G. L. Osgood, 14 West Elm Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 

The Design Laboratory, a division of the WPA Federal 
Art Project, 10 East 39th St., New York City, announces 4 
new schedule of weekly guest lectures for the second semester 
William Lescaze, architect, Lee Simonson, scenic artist, Gil- 
bert Rohde, industrial designer, Alfred Auerbach, editor of 
Retailing, are among those who will participate. Open to all 
students who cannot afford to pay, the Design Laboratory 


is devoted to furthering the alliance of art and indi ) 7 
training men and women in the principles of design as relate’ 
to modern industrial processes. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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PAINT MANUAL 


(Offered to architects and builders without charge 


by the EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY) 











At your fingertips ...in one con- 
venient volume...all important 
data on the selection and 

proper application of paint 


@ How can stippling, mottling and antiquing 
effects be obtained at low cost? 

What are the various reflectivity ratings 

of various colors and tints? 

What causes paint to crack, blister, 

itor, wrinkle? 

How long should you wait before 
nting concrete floors—and how 
ild they be treated? 

lhe answer to these and a thousand other 





1 
juestions are fo r Ez -Pic al i 
Minusl. all indexed for quick veference. ts MAIL COUPON TODAY © THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD | 
ta is authentic and up-to-date—compiled by | COMPANY, Dept.AF-3,Cincinnati, Ohio. Please send me, without 
ts who understand every phase of the archi- charge or obligation, a copy of the new 32-page Eagle-Picher Paint Manua ; 
ind builder's paint problems. ; ; 
| coupon today for this practical, helpful vole 1! Name senintilininas 
yr you can request the Paint Manual on your | —— 
ead. The supply is limited so we urge you [| 
t once. Addres ' 
i 
; Cit Mate 
CO I a i Tia ictiicsi snscsitsianniiecinticitimeciiiecibathebaidepelveiaieaaaeniaiaiintia 3 
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A SHORT CUT TO 
SOUND DETAILING 
of WOOD CASEMENTS 


pages 
in *SWEET’S 


giveWIN-DOR 


“CORRELATED 
CASEMENT 
HARDWARE 
DETAILS 


to cover every problem 


e For Casement Windows of any size 
or shape, for any type, dimension or 
location of stool, for casements with 
rigid screens, Rolse *reens, Storm Sash 
or venetian blinds—for correlated 
hardware to insure perfect operation, 
safe locking, tight acs non-warp- 
ing re ~inforce ement, easy cleaning, con- 
venience and fine interior finish— 
consult this complete reference section 
in Sweet's Catalog. ‘There—all in one 
place—you will find every detail you 
need—a convenience that not only 
will save you valuable time but will 
insure a trouble-free Casement in- 
stallation and sound Specification 
Standards. 


Wi “Dor 


TRADE MARK 





CASEMENT OPERATORS 
AND HARDWARE 


*For a reprint of this WIN-DOR Catalog Section, write to The 
Casement Hardware Co., 400-B North Wood Street, 
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(Continued from page 78) 


COMPETITIONS 
Tue American Institute of Steel Construction announces jts 
ninth annual competition for the design of a steel highway 


bridge. Open to students of engineering and of architectyr 
the competition offers cash awards of $150 for the first prize. 
$100 for the second, and $50 for the third. Designs must be 
submitted not later than April 12, 1937. Further informa 
tion may be obtained from the executive offices of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction, 200 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, offers one 
$300 and four $150 scholarships in architecture to be granted 
by competition July 17, 1937. The awards will be made on 
the basis of drawing and preparatory school record. Con- 
testants must submit not later than July 5 a — 
containing not more than 20 examples of their work i 
free-hand and mechanical drawing together with three le tens 
of recommendation as to personality, character and general 
fitness. Each entrant must be a graduate of an accredited 
high school and must apply to the Director of Admission 
for entrance to the College of Fine Arts as a regular student 
Application for entrance to the competition will not be 
considered after June 22. For complete information address 
Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Lincoln Are Welding Foundation announces a nation- 
wide competition to stimulate intensive study of are welding 
Two hundred thousand dollars will be distributed among 
winners of 446 separate prizes for papers dealing with this 
subject as a primary process of manufacture, fabrication or 
construction in eleven major divisions of industry; namely, 
automotive, aircraft, railroad, watercraft, structural, furni- 
ture and fixtures, commercial welding, containers, welderies, 
functional machinery and industrial machinery. The compe- 
tition is open to engineers, technicians, designers and skilled 
workers familiar with the use of are welding. Papers must 
be submitted not later than June 1, 1938. For complete de- 
tails of the rules and conditions covering awards address 
the Foundation Secretary, A. F. Davis, P. O. Box 5728, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Princeton University School of Architecture announces 
two prizes of $500 each for the year 1937-38 to be awarded 
as the result of a competition in design to be held April 16 
to 26. Candidates must be unmarried, male citizens, not less 
than 21 nor more than 27 years of age on September 1, 1937 
who have been employed as draftsmen in architects’ offices 
for not less than three years, or who have otherwise demon- 
strated their ability in architectural design. Entries mus! 
be made on or before March 15. For application blanks and 
regulations governing the competition address Professor 
M. L. Beck, Chairman, Princeton Prizes in Architecture, 


McCormick Hall. Princeton, N. J. 


The University of Pennsylvania announces three Graduate 
Fellowships in Architecture for the year 1937-38, two $1,000 
awards being the gift of the Theophilus Parsons Chandler 
Foundation and one $1,000 award that of an unknown conor. 
Applications must be mailed to bear the postmark of a date 
not later than April 5, 1937. For full particulars address Pro- 
fessor Harry Sternfeld, School of Fine Arts, University ©! 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED 





Tue bathroom used to be a plain vanilla sort 
of room. Now, thanks to enlightened genius, 
it is growing café parfait, so to speak. 

Not just colorful. Color has been used effec- 
tively for many years — painted walls, tiles, 
towels, shower-curtains, and in plumbing fix- 
tures for de luxe installations. 

But now comes a new medium for tasteful 
expression. The unlovely bulkiness of the old 
traditional plumbing fixtures is giving way to 
graceful formed metal ware, as smart in de- 
sign as the modern streamlined car. Each piece 
deep-drawn from a single sheet of heavy Armco 
Ingot Iron. Their exquisite colors locked fast 
in gleaming glass-smooth porcelain enamel. 


ARMCO °°" 


A name 


SHOULD WEAR 


The beauty of this new ware recommends it 
for the most pretentious homes. Yet its cost 
permits its use where the spending of every 
dollar must be double-checked. 

And you'll be glad to know this. . . . The 
enduring excellence of formed metal plumb- 
ing ware is attested by the Armco label- 
which identifies the base metal as the same 
material used in the very finest porcelain 
enameled refrigerators, ranges, and other 
appliances. .. . If you do not have detailed 
information on formed metal plumbing ware 
in your files, write to us. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES * MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


OT IRON 


known to millions 
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@ For residential as well as 
industrial construction, archi- 
tects have long wanted an 
effective wood preservative 
yielding a clean treatment. 
Lumber can be definitely 
protected against decayand 
insect damage by treating 
with Grasselli Chromated 
Zinc Chloride. \t leaves the 
lumber clean, odorless, fire 
retardant and paintable. 


Chromated Zinc Chloride is 
an improved form of the long 
ZincChioridetreoreg established zinc chloride 
lumber in Barksdale treatment, the recognized 

Field Residence. “Salt” treating reagent of The 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. It is 
essentially an “antiseptic,” possessing proper- 
ties obnoxious to termites and toxic to rot 
producing fungi. Lumber impregnated with 
GRASSELLI Chromated Zine Chloride retains 
its full strength indefinitely, is immune to early 
destruction from natural causes and capable of 
long time service under most severe conditions. 


Let us send you complete details about the “five 
vulnerable points” in residence construction. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
GND Wilmington, Delaware rsa) 
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(Continued from page 82) 


DEATHS 


Georce R. Suaw, 88, retired architect, at his home in Cop 
cord, Mass. 

Born in Parkman, Me., Mr. Shaw attended Harvard (yi. 
versity, graduating with the class of 1869, and continued h 
studies in London and at L’Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris 
Shortly after his return to this country he formed a partner 
ship with Henry Hunnewell of Wellesley which he main 
tained until his retirement in 1902. Among his outstanding 
designs were the Convalescent Home for Women in Brook 
line, Pierce Hall at Harvard University and the Wellesley 
Town Hall. He was a member of the Arts and Crafts Society 
of Boston. 


Wittiam Wetts Fercuson, 73, retired architect, at his home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

A native of Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Mr. Ferguson moved 
to Canada in 1876 and came to New York in 1889 where 
for more than 25 years he was associated with the firm of 
the late H. J. Hardenburg as supervising architect. Some of 
the outstanding structures on which he worked were the 
old Waldorf-Astoria, Plaza, Martinique and Manhattan 
hotels in New York, the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston and 
the Mohican Hotel in New London, Conn. Mr. Ferguson 
was one of the oldest members of the Architectural League 
of New York, having joined the organization in 1894. 


PERSONALS 


- 
K secur, McCarty & Tuesavp, architects, have removed 
their offices from 127 Louis St. to the Watson Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Clark J. Lawrence and Fred L. Starbuck announce the 
formation of the firm of Lawrence & Starbuck, architects, 
Pent House, Railway Exchange, 224 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 


William Koehl and A. F. Foose, architects, announce their 
association in partnership with offices at Heights-Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Wilbur Henry Adams, architectural and industrial de- 
signer, announces the removal of his offices to 10465 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Isadore H. Braun, architect, has moved his office from 
180 North Michigan Ave. to 123 West Madison St., Chicago 
Manufacturers’ catalogues for filing in accordance with the 
American Institute of Architects’ system would be ap- 
preciated. 


M. Louis Kroman announces that he has dissolved his 
partnership, formerly Kroman & Braun, and has moved his 
offices to larger quarters at the same address, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, where he will continue the practice 
of architecture under his own name. 


The New York Chapter of the Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians announces. removal to 
enlarged headquarters at 114 East 16th St.. New York City 


H. J. Bauman of Port Huron High School, Port Huron. 
Mich., has just formed a class in Architectural Drawu and 
would appreciate receiving manufacturers’ catalogues fT 
filing in accordance with the American Institute of rehi- 
tects’ system, samples and other information. 
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RCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 
ROTECTED BY TIMKEN’S 
ECORD OF SATISFACTION 


When you specify heating and conditioning equipment, protect both your client 
and yourself by choosing Timken! Timken’s dependable, trouble-free performance 
with lowest operating expense assures complete satisfaction. Backed by vast 
resources, Timken offers you the broadest experience in the oil heating industry. 

















Timken Dealers offer complete specifications and 
rating data to architects and builders. Clients are 
sure to get the unit that best meets their needs 
and budgets. 


Experience, gained in installing more automatic 
oil heating than any other manufacturer, pro- 
vides Timken engineers with practical, time- 
tested principles of design and construction. 
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SEE 1937 SWEET’S CATALOG FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION OR WRITE DIRECT 
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TIMKEN SILENT AUTOMATIC DIVISION | 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 

309 Clark Ave., Detroit, Michigan. | 
Please send me, without obligation. a copy of ‘The 
Coming Boom in Real Estate.” 1hanks for the tip. | 










A Complete Line of Oil Heating and Conditioning Equipment 
ABU Ta a te 1339 edo a ee 
6. ACES + OILBOILERS + AIR CONDITIONING UNITS + WATER HEATERS 


“~ 





.+.» from LOSSES to PROFITS 


When the plans are completed, and the specifica- 
tions written, don't stop there! e Make sure that 
your work will give complete satisfaction. Insure 
its lasting beauty and distinction. Specify, and 
recommend, McKay Chrome Furniture... . for 
restaurants, hotels, homes, offices, stores, and 
all public institutions. e McKay is top quality— 
in engineering, materials, workmanship, and con- 
struction. Send for the new McKay folder, show- 
ing typical installations. The McKay Company, 
Department E, McKay Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Showrooms: Pittsburgh, 1005 Liberty Avenue; 
New York, 2 Park Avenue; Chicago, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive; Los Angeles, 640 South Almeda 
Street; San Francisco, 551 Rialto Building. 





From POOL ROOM to COCKTAIL LOUNGE 





PRODUCTS and PRACTIC] 


(Continued from page 200) 


DEE-GEE FLOOR TILE 


Made from a similar compound, a new floor tile known as 
Dee-Gee recently announced by Paul Coste, Inc., Provicence 
R. L., was suggested by the durability and abrasive resistin, 
qualities of automobile brake lining. Advantages claimed for 





the new tile include resistance to the absorption of moisture 
and discoloring fluids such as ink, recovery from indentation 
and remarkable durability. Die cut into squares and irregular 
shapes which fit together to form various patterns, the tile 
are available in six pastel shades, 14 in. and 3/16 in. gaug 
Made from a compound containing cork and rubber, Dee-Gee 
tile are lightweight and somewhat sound absorbent, are non- 


slip even when wet. 


J-M ASBESTOS CLAPBOARD 

An asbestos clapboard for residential siding has recently been 
announced by Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th St., New York. 
N. Y. The new product is a companion to J-M asbestos sid 
ing shingles which have been on the market for four years 
The clapboard is made of the same materials as the shingles— 
asbestos and Portland cement—and therefore has the same 
qualities of permanence, fireproofness and ease of mainte- 
nance. Its surface texture, however, is entirely different from 
that of the shingles, having been especially developed to give 





the effect of weather-worn clapboards. The new clapboard is 
white in color and is made 91% in. wide by 8 ft. long, and 
34, in. thick. It is designed for an exposure of eight inches. 
Although now being introduced to the market for the first 
time, test installations have been in satisfactory service for 
more than a year. Cost of application is claimed to be no 
more than painted, beveled wood siding. 


ROLLER TYPE ELEVATOR GUIDE SHOE 

The Otis Elevator Co., of 260 Eleventh Ave., New York. 
N. Y., has developed an entirely new type of elevator guide 
shoe, the result of long time experimentation by the com- 
pany’s engineers. The new shoe has an action somewhat 
similar to the “knee action” wheel support of an automobile. 
consists of rubber-tired wheels which are supported by 4 
spring action and roll silently on the elevator guide rails 
Among the advantages claimed for the new mechanism are 
quietness, smoothness of operation, greater economy and 
freedom from the frequent lubrication required by older typ 
guide shoes. Tests have indicated that considerable powe! 
savings may be expected through the use of the new type 


shoe because of the fact that there is so little friction. Th 
higher the speed of the car, the greater this saving will 
(Continued on page 94) 
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There’s Nothing 
Like Gas for 


COOKING 
REFRIGERATION 
WATER-HEATING 
HOUSE-HEATING 


Model planned kitchen from an advertisement in the Gas Industry's “Modernize 


Your Home With Gas” campaign in national magazines of 14,000,000 circulation. 


of the homes you build today 


\ ie than anything else, it is conve- 
Yi niencethat makes homes “modern” 
today. And, more than anything else, 
home owners want their homes to stay 
modern. They will, if you specify gas 
appliances not only for the kitchen but 
lor all other heating needs as well. 
r today’s gas appliances do repre- 
t the last word in convenience—and 
sacrifice of the qualities that 
them a common-sense choice— 
life, economy and satisfactory 
tion, Automatic lighting, efficient 
tion and fool-proof oven-heat 
| give the modern gas range an 
ney and versatility unmatched by 





other types. Gas refrigerators, with 
their silence, absence of moving parts 
and proved economy have an enviable 
record for long and satisfactory service. 

For water-heating and house-heat- 
ing, gas appliances have for years set 





the pace for dependability and truly 
effortless convenience. Recent applica 
tion of gas for air-conditioning further 
extends the use of this ideal fuel to in 
sure year-round comfort in the home. 
In addition to the convenience and sat- 
isfaction of modern gas appliances, 
substantial economies are available to 
homes that are equipped to use gas for 
every heating need. Your local gas 
company will gladly cooperate with 
you in the selection and installation of 
all gas appliances. 


Be sure the gas appliances you specify 
carry the Blue Star Seal of the Amer 
can Gas Assoc iation Laboratory 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Now—a simpler, easier way to heat Basement 
Recreation Rooms. The Heatilator provides 
all the charm of an open fireplace . . . plus 
the extra advantage of a heating unit that cir- 
culates heat to far corners. Warms the entire 
room uniformly and quickly. Avoids all the 
problems of ugly pipes and ceiling radiators. 


Ideal for Summer Camps 


Adds weeks to normal camp use—cozy com- 
fort spring and fall or on winter week-ends. 
Warms adjoining rooms, too. Ideal for homes 
in any climate. Thousands in use. 

The Heatilator is a metal form around which 
any style fireplace is correctly built. Elim- 
inates construction errors, assuring the proper 
ratio between fireplace opening, throat and 
flue. Firebox, damper, smoke-dome and down- 
draft-shelf are all included in the unit. Sim- 
plifies construction, saves material, saves labor. 
Now at NEW LOW PRICES. Write for details. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY, 
763 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


and price list. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eens eM eee wwe 








Please send me complete Heatilator information 





PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 90) 


COMPACT ALL BAKELITE SWITCH 


A new and more compact all Bakelite switch 
for moderate load service has just been ap. 
nounced by The Bryant Electric Co. of 


Bridgeport, Conn. The new switch is only 
34, in. wide overall, which allows plenty of 
wiring room for terminals placed at the sides 
of the molded casing. Mechanism is com. 
pletely enclosed, entirely insulated from the 
yoke, and is the regular Bryant long-life type 
with self-aligning contacts. Single pole and 
three point types are available, rated at 10 
amperes at 125 volts and 5 amperes at 250 volts, furnished 
with brown or ivory Bakelite handles. The single pole type 
has on and off indications filled with lacquer of contrasting 
color. Illustration shows three point type with brown handle, 
about one-third actual size. 





KURTZ PSYCHROMETRIC SLIDE RULE 

The Keuffel & Esser Co. of Hoboken, N. J., has added the 
Kurtz psychrometric slide rule to its regular slide rule line. 
This rule replaces the familiar burdensome psychrometric 
charts and tables and affords a simpler means for determin- 
ing the psychrometric values for air conditioning work. 

The rule is so arranged that if two of the four fundamental 
psychrometric factors—dry bulb temperature, wet bulb tem- 
perature, dew-point temperature and relative humidity—are 
known the other two may be determined by setting the slide. 
In addition to these, values may be read directly from dry 
bulb temperature: pounds of dry air per cubic foot of dry air 
and sensible heat in b. t. u. per pound of dry air; from wet 
bulb temperature: total heat in b. t. u. per pound of dry air 
in saturated mixture; from dew-point temperature: vapor 
pressure in inches of mercury (hg), pounds of dry air per 
cubic foot of saturated air, grains of moisture per cubic foot 
of saturated air. 

The rule is 11 x 15¢ in., is finished in white enamel with 
black figures and sells for $5. On the back of the rule are 
fundamental tables pertinent to air conditioning work. 


LOW-COST PANELBOARD 


A new low-cost Nofuze panelboard which sells for approxi- 
mately two-thirds the price of previous circuit breaker type 
panelboards has been announced by Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Particularly suited for appli- 
cation in industrial plants, schools, hotels and all types of 
commercial structures, the new 
panelboard is designed for 115 
and 115-230 volt alternating 
current service in a range of 
4 to 40 circuits in 2 circuit 
steps. Bus arrangements for 
single phase, 3-2 wire, and 
three phase 4 wire service 
are provided. Branch circuit 
ratings of 15, 20, 25, 35 and 50 
amperes are available The 
multi-breaker units employed 


permit a compact design, the 
box being only 15 in. wide x 4 in. deep, permitting ! yunt- 
ing in spaces where other panels could not be used, s ch as 
the face of columns. The new panelboard together w''" the 
new low-cost load center and the standard line of Nofuze 


Deion circuit breaker lighting and power panels de: loped 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Residence of Mr. Harry Chapman, Westwood, California ¢ —completely wired with ELECTRUNITE Steeltubes 


@ It’s a sign of sound judgment when 
genuine *ELECTRUNITE Steeltubes 
is used as the raceway for wiring— 
sound because wiring is done after the 
house is completed sufficiently to avoid 
danger of injury to the circuits during 
completion—sound because it costs 
less to buy and to install than other 
pull in-pull out systems—sound be- 
Cause it resists corrosion and lasts for 
the life of the building—sound because 
it provides for future expansion with- 
out excessive cost for changes—and 


4 Aras) y . 


j 


sound because every home owner 
needs a wiring system that is as safe as 
that required in fireproof construction. 


Only genuine ELECTRUNITE Steel- 
tubes—the modern threadless tubing 
with the easy-to-wire knurled inside 
surface—provides positive protection 
to wiring at a cost so reasonable that 
it is poor economy to use uncertain 
methods of wiring only slightly lower 
in cost. See Sweet’s for full informa- 
tion or write us for details. 


Sustioraey oF 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STEEL 
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WILL-BURT 


LORRY 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR SMALL HOMES 


For the smaller homes, Will-Burt No. 30 

Stokers provide the most desirable combi- 
nation of economy and convenience. In this model 
are included all the features which distinguish the 
larger domestic and commercial Will-Burt Stokers. 
The Will-Burt Automatic Air Control makes com- 
bustion highly efficient by admitting just the right 
amount of air to the fuel bed for every varying 
condition. 
The Will-Burt line comprises twelve sizes and models 
for domestic and commercial heating plants. The 
smallest, No. 15, is designed particularly for hot 
water supply systems. 


Will-Burt Stokers are the product of a firm with 
forty years’ manufacturing experience. They are 
scientifically designed, handsomely finished and 
finely machined. A record of many years’ satisfac- 
tory performance by thousands of Will-Burt Stokers 
throughout the United States 
and in foreign countries is a 
pledge of their reliability. 


Write for Condensed Data Bulletin 


THE WILL- ai iu 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 94) 





by Westinghouse engineers now makes circuit brea r pro- 
tection possible and economical in all installations from th, 


smallest home to the largest manufacturing plant 


WINDOW MOUNTED ROOM COOLER 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has also d& veloped 

a new room cooler which is entirely self-contained and Cal 
be installed in the typical bedroom, dining room, mediyp 
size office, hotel or living room in less than an hour's time 
It is only necessary to open the window of the room about 
halfway, rest the unit on the sill, place the cabinet in position 
plug the cord into the nearest wall outlet, and the new cooler 
is ready for operation. 

Mechanism of | the 
new Westinghouse 
cooler is contained in 
a hermetically sealed 
unit, compressor and 
motor are cooled by 
refrigerant lines 
around the shell, a: 
oil pump assures ade 
quate and continuous 
lubrication, and rub 
ber cushion mount 
ing of the framework 
makes the device prac- 
tically noiseless. An 
air-cooled condenser 
is located in the part 
of the cabinet pro- 
jecting through the 
window opening and properly protected from the weather 
The conditioner is actuated by a 12 in. blower fan, all of the 
air passing through an air filter before passing over the cool 
ing coils. Fresh outside air is admitted through the window 
opening, and stale air expelled, the degree of recirculation 
being controlled by a ventilating damper. A metal drip pan 
catches condensate from the dehumidifying coil. The capacity 
of the unit is equivalent to the heat absorption obtained b) 
melting approximately one-half ton of ice per day. The 
insulated cabinet is finished to resemble walnut. 





AIR CONDITIONER FOR SMALL HOMES 


A new Sunbeam air condition- 
ing unit for small homes has 
recently been announced bj 
the Fox Furnace Co., of Elyria, 
Ohio. The new unit, which is 
enclosed in an outer casing 
finished in green crystalline 
enamel, warms, filters and cir- 
culates the air in winter and 
in summer purifies the air an¢ 
provides ventilation When 
desired, mechanical cooling 
equipment can be added. The 
use of welded steel heating 
elements in place of the cast 
iron elements usually employed is said to result in 1 creased 
efficiency and lowered cost. Space saving compactness 
another feature of the new air conditioner, which is designed 
to fit into limited areas that might not accommodate 4 
larger unit. Register capacity ranges from 61,000 t 153,000 
B.t.u. per hour. 
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best in asbestos 


We will find the K & M line 
of Asbestos and Magnesia Products specialized 
for every requirement, and of outstanding 
architectural value. This is due to our more 
than 60 years of pioneering in the development 
of insulation and building products for every 
purpose, plus rigid quality-control and long 


experience in working with the profession. 


M H - 1937 
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COMPANY amater, Penna. 





As leaders in the development of asbestos, 
architectural and building materials, as 
well as insulation of all types, Keasbey & 
Mattison Company offers a complete line. 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles 
in various sizes, styles and colors 


Asbestos Pipe Insulation in sections 
Asbestos Insulation in sheets and blocks 
Asbestos Insulating Cements 

Asbestos Packings and Gaskets 

KaM Mineral Wool Home Insulations 


The K&M representative who calls on you 
is trained to work with the profession 
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Ackermann Bros. Dept. Store, Elgin, Ill. 


PYRAMID METAL 
MOULDINGS 


AND their Snap-On feature frequently afford a saving 
of fifty per cent in installation costs. The rust-proof, 
tarnish-proof, weather-resisting finish of Pyramid Stain- 
less Steel Mouldings makes them the ideal, practical 
selection for either exterior or interior trim. 

The Pyramid SNAP-ON feature not only brings econ- 
omy; it insures a smooth moulding free from screws or 
nails. Pyramid SNAP-ON Mouldings can be placed 
wherever good design indicates, without regard to 
paneling or joints. Pyramid SNAP-ON Mouldings are 
applied after all other work is finished - - - and are 
equally economical for new work or remodeling. 

Pyramid SNAP-ON Mouldings are available in Stain- 
less Steel, Bronze Copper, Brass or Aluminum. Finishes 
are satin or mirror. 

Write now for descriptive folder showing Pyramid 


SNAP-ON Mouldings in modern use, and installation 


details. 


PYRAMID METALS COMPANY 


457 North Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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PRODUCTS and PRACTICE 


MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
“TIM-BO-LOK—the Lumberman’s Answer to the Mount 


ing Demand for Prefabricated Homes” describes a system of 
splined, timber construction not unlike the Swiss, which has 
been developed by the Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co. [yy 
of New Rochelle. The booklet gives details of TTIM-BO-LOK 
construction, which has been approved by the FHA fo, 
ten-year insured mortgage loans, and a number of designs 
for cabins and cottages the ready-cut parts of which ar 
available. 


“Architect’s Floor Manual,” issued by the Midland Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa, is an attractive 64-pag 
booklet describing the use of Midland products for sealing 
finishing and maintaining all kinds of flooring, including 
wood, cement, tile, cork, composition and linoleum floors for 
every purpose. 


“Insulation Handbook” contains a general discussion of th 
factors to be considered in choosing an insulation for the aver 
age house and a description of the advantages of Balsam- 
Wool and Nu-Wood insulating products with details of thei 
application. Issued by the Wood Conversion Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


“Koppers Roofing and Waterproofing,” a booklet of stand- 
ard roofing specifications, written in blank, ready to be 
incorporated with architectural or engineering master specifi- 
cations without alteration, published by the Tar and Chemi- 
cal Division of Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Complet: 
specifications for all types of coal tar pitch and tarred fell 
roofs for application over wood decks, concrete or poured 
gypsum, precast concrete or gypsum, book tile, steel deck 
or under promenade tile are included in the booklet. 


“Kenmar Roofs of Solid Copper Shingles” describes the pat 
ented corrugated copper shingles manufactured by the New 
Haven Copper Co., Seymour, Conn. Actual samples of th 
shingles, in the bright, oxidized, patinated and lead coated 
finish are included in a pocket in the back flap of the booklet 


“Martin-Parry Metal Wall Board for Interiors,” a small! 
booklet describing M-P Metal Wall Board and attaching 
system, and its application to homes, stores, offices, et 


Issued by the Martin-Parry Corp., York, Pa. 


“Architectural Specifications for Painting and Decorating.” 
an AIA. file booklet with illustrations in color, and colo! 
samples, listing the products of The Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and giving model specifications for their use for var! 
ous purposes in building. This booklet is distributed fre« 
Also “The Age of Color,” an interesting and attractive 
92-page book with board covers, illustrated in full color, 
which sells for $2. This book gives information on reactions 
to color, theory of color, fundamental laws of color har- 
mony, suggestions for selecting color schemes, data on the 
effect of light on color, etc., as well as information on Glidden 
products. Both are issued by the Architectural Color Re 
search Division of The Glidden Co. 


a 


To obtain any of the publications reviewed above: 
please communicate directly with the manufac 
turer. The literature can be accurately identified by 
mentioning this issue of The Architectural Foru™- 
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THE MODERN CLASSKEAC 





his Macbeth Lumiline Fluted Cylinder of Monax Glass combines unusual beauty and efficiency. Installed 
See teenie i ae ile ay ees : : ' , ‘ . . ; 
rough or cove, it emphasizes the luxury of its surroundings and bathes the interior in a full flood of soft 


ist wisi ii ieee % : ; ee ie 
well diffused light. This new element is quite versatile in its application. Let us tell you more about it. 


IACBETH-EVANS DIVISION e CORNING GLASS WORKS e CHARLEROI. PENNSYLVANIA 


MACBETH MOO sincatins ts 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 38) 





makes for either underoccupancy or over 
crowding? After all, America doesn't want 
merely to build shelter on just any terms 
The slums are shelter, too... . 

To me this house proves two things: 
1) That we are on the threshold of great 
technical economies and improvements; 
2) that even with these economies, decent 
shelter requires either greater payments to 
those on relief, or subsidies to bring the 
cost of shelter down to rentals permitted 
by the present scale of relief . 

Acpert MAYER 

Vew York, N.Y 

Let Houser Mayer ask himself whether the 
Purdue-Indianapolis experiment is a more 
realistic approach to interim, minimum hous- 
ing than loudly advocated but academic super- 
standards? Present U.S. need is less throat 
clearance, more slum clearance - -Ep. 


PURDUE REBUKE 


Forum: 

The December issue of Tue Forum has 
just been received and I note with interest 
an article about the Purdue’s Housing 
Research Project. 

I have noted that Mr. Frank Watson’s 
chief stock in trade has been his legal 
training at Harvard and also his connec- 
tion with drafting up the FHA Act. I can 





now understand why this whole project 
has been such a dismal flop from the stand- 
point of getting information that is at all 
new or of importance. Just why the Presi- 
dent of Purdue and Mr. Ross chose to 
employ a lawyer for superintending a job 
which required either an architect or engi- 
neer or both, I do not know, especially in 
view of the fact that Purdue is one of the 
leading engineering schools in the country. 

Why a magazine of your reputation 
should undertake to print the statement 
that, “The care taken in hiring timekeepers 
to record material costs and work hours 
paid its first dividend when, from its figures 
the Project was able to state the general 
supposition that construction costs of a 
house can be equally divided between labor 
and materials is erroneous,” is beyond me. 
Such a statement is typical of the assump- 
tions made by men who have had no ex- 
perience with work of this kind to presume 
that, as some would mislead the public in 
believing, architects, engineers and build- 
ers have been asleep on the job, and that 
they have been waiting for bright indi- 
viduals such as Mr. Watson to come along, 
take them by the hand, and lead them on 
to new fields of glory. In the face of the 
many estimating books such as Walkers, 
Tamblyn and others, it is ridiculous for 
you to print a statement that nobody has 
ever taken the time to get accurate labor 
and material costs or to assume that it is 
a “general supposition that construction 
costs of a house can be equally divided 
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between labor and materials.” [), my 
twenty-five years in construction env ineer. 
ing and supervision, I have never yet 
heard anybody say that the cost is ecually 
divided, because anyone who has been op 
buildings knows that there is so muyeh 
variation between types of buildings. loca 
tions and materials that it would be folly 
to attempt such a broad statement 
The fact that these two Purdue houses 
show practically no overhead or profit for 
the contractor is typical of the entire 
project which is merely another “half. 
baked” idea such as we have seen in the 
last two or three years. all predicated on 
the wholly erroneous assumption, previ 
ously stated: that architects, engineers and 
the entire building profession have been 
asleep at the switch and have not been 
progressive and have no intention to utilize 
new ideas in the construction of buildings 
I am certain that your own editorial 
writers, after analyzing the many new 
types of construction that have been advo 
cated in the last couple of years through 
the columns of THe Forum, must realize 
that the industry is well able to develop 
new ideas and to publicize them without 
requiring recourse to such an amateurish 
idea as has been worked out for the 
Purdue Housing Project. It has been next 
to impossible for anyone to get accurate 
information from those in charge of the 
Project at any time and as stated before 
it is questionable whether these figures 
(Continued on page 110) 
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The charm of thousands of homes 
is reflected in CLEARLITE, and 
their windows of happiness are 





glazed with this fine quality 
glass...When you think of glass, 
think of CLEARLITE, with its clear 
vision, brilliant lustre and perfect 











flatness... 
Ask Your Dealer 


FOURCO GLASS CO. 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
NewYork * Chicago Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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way ceilings at the Uni- 


classroom and hall- 


versity of Washington, 
Seattle, shown above, are 
painted with Luminall. Its 
70 buildings, serves an en- 
rollment of 9,100 students. Six additional buildings valued at 
$2,500,000 are under construction. 

SUPERVISING ARCHITECTS: Debb & Gould. 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: A. H. Albertson; John Graham; 
David J. Meyers; Naramore, Grainger & Thomas. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS: Chas. C. May. 


FOREMAN OF PAINTING: Frank H. Lowe. 


@ If you would have 


Luminall white. If you would have proportionately 
high light and beautiful decorative effects, use Lumin- 


maximum light, paint with 


all paint in colors. 

And, if you fear “damp plaster trouble” you may 
avoid it with Luminall because its porous film permits 
moisture to escape without damage to decorating or 
wall structure. Later you may paint over Luminall 
with any type of paint — but the chances are you'll 
prefer Luminall again on the basis of decorative merit. 

Luminall is the leading casein paste paint. Optical 
and mechanical advantages in its casein binder in- 


LUMINALL 


cal Based 


BETTER LIGHT 
when Luminall is used and 


freedom from 
DAMP PLASTER TROUBLES 













crease light reflectivity and free the pigment 
particles from obscuration. 

Luminall is recommended for all interi- 
ors. Use it wherever you use flat paint — in 

public or commercial buildings—and resi- 

dential work of all classes. 

Other Luminall advantages include . . . odorless 
... dries in 40 minutes... apply on wood, masonry, 
plaster, etc... . one coat coverage . . . important labor 
economies and high coverage per gallon. 

Ask for your copy of “Painting for Light and 
Decoration” — which explains why such extraordinary 
results may be obtained with Luminall. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. 


Home Orrice: 3617 So. Wall Street, Chicago 
New York Orrice: 601 W. 26th Street 
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Manufactured in Canada by 
Standard Paint & Varnish Co., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Led. 


Special Offer to Architects 


A standard gallon of Luminall paste (1% gallons 

when thinned) will be delivered free of charge to 

any architectural firm for their tests. Simply request 
it on your business letterhead. 
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can be used for any constructive purpose 

That I am not alone in my condemna 
tion of the dangerous publicity given to 
the Purdue Project, I have verified by 
Your 
‘puff’ publicity has done more harm than 
good to the industry as those in charge 


discussing the matter with others. 


now have set themselves up as authorities 
on all matters relative to housing, with 
little consideration to the interests of those 
vitally concerned. 

E. M. Lurie, Secretary 


Vetal Lath Mfrs. Assn. 
Chicago, Til. 


Let Reader Lurie re-examine the objectives 
of the Purdue Research Project, take heart 
Cost determination is but one of many Purdue 
objectives. Others: upkeep and depreciation 
studies, trial-by-life of plans, testing of mate- 
rials old and new, cost comparisons of varying 
systems of construction. No news to Mr. Lurie 
the relative value of labor and materials at 
Purdue has nevertheless already helped many 
less enlightened than he. That Purdue costs 
are not also Chicago or New York or San 
Francisco costs is unfortunate; but this fact 
does not detract from the value of the Purdue 
figures as relative yardsticks to compare the 
costs of various construction systems. For his 
aspersions on Purdue’s Director Frank Watson, 
a caution to Reader Lurie. Let him remember 
that Tue Forum is not concerned with Director 
Watson's previous experience, only with the 


FOR MODERN 


MASS COLOR EFFECTS 


The task of the present day designer 
is often to create an effect by the use 
of flat surfaces, depending for his 
artistic interest upon mass color ef- 
fects, shades and shadows, or empha- 
sis of vertical or horizontal lines. 

Tilden, Register & Pepper, archi- 
tects, used a veneer of Virginia Black 
Serpentine for the facade of the build- 
ing shown to the right, which was 
erected in the central business sec- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

While your primary interest may 


be in color and design, you may find, as many architects 
have, that a study of suitable materials will develop the fact 
that Virginia Black Serpentine offers important economical 


advantages as well. 





results he gets; that his selection originally by 
Purdue's eminent President Elliott and the 
Trustees was a thoroughly deliberated appoint- 
ment; and finally that qualified architects and 
engineers designed Purdue's research houses. 


Ep 


ECONOMICS STATISTICS, INC. 


Forum: 

In your Building Forecast for 1937 in the 
January, 1937, issue, you reproduce three 
charts, two of which are contained in the 
service issued by Economics Statistics, Inc. 
In the second column of your article, page 
1, you say “Standard Statistics, in Chart 
$3 .... ” I would like to call to your 
attention the words of another member of 
vour magazine family, Time, which states 
on page 61 of the June 11, 1934 issue, 
“Only business service specializing in pro- 
duction-consumption relations is Eco- 
nomics Statistics, Inc., ‘featuring supply- 
demand-price analysis’ and not to be con- 
fused with the world’s biggest figure fac- 
tory, Standard Statistics Co., Inc.” 

Chart 3 represents original work on the 
part of A. L. Jackson, of this organization. 
The Composite Demand, also original, is 
the only series on total consumption re- 
ported. 

Doveias McCuure Lyon 

Economics Statistics, Inc. 

70 Pine Street 

Vew York, N. Y. 

To the offending Editor humble pie and a 
sharp rebuke for confusing old, established 








Standard Statistics with young, established Beo. 
nomics Statistics; to the latter, all credit (or the 
valuable original research used in THe Fowvgy’s 
1937 Building Forecast —Ep. 


GOLDEN OAK TO... 


Forum: 

... 1 was stumped when I saw th: cap- 
tion “Golden Oak to Chromium” for the 
escalators on page 66 of the January issue. 
Had “aluminum” been employed in place 
of “chromium” the caption would have 
been factually correct, for the escalator 
casings in Sears, Roebuck and Co. and ip 
the Marshall Field store are fabricated 
from extruded aluminum shapes, treated 
by the Alumilite process. As a matter of 
fact, the use of aluminum in Marshall 
Field’s is quite extensive . . . 

The Alumilite process deposits on the 
surface of the aluminum a coating of alu- 
minum oxide many times thicker than that 
originally deposited by nature, giving a 
hard abrasion-resisting coating which is 
highly resistant to corrosive influences, 

Doveé.as B. Hopss 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRAND REVIVAL 


Forum: 
. . Your revival of the International 
Section is grand... . 
Louis A. ScHRIEBMAN 
Washington, D. C. 











































































Inquiries will be answered promptly, and we will be glad 
to send you a set of samples, conveniently boxed, showing 
the range of stone from the Alberene Quarries including 


mottled dark blues and greens. 


Its polish is natural, and experience has shown that it will 


stand up substantially longer than any marble commercially 
used. Virginia Black Serpentine is becoming increasingly 
popular, also, for interior trim, mantel facings, etc. 


ALBERENE STONE CORPORATION OF VIRGINIA 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. + QUARRIES AND MILLS AT SCHUYLER, VA. 
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